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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


HE dim outlines of the tremendous change that 
may within the next few years begin to trans- 
form human society loomed through President 

Wilson’s great speech to Congress. He spoke of the 
new international organisation of equal nations, no 
longer engaged in cut-throat rivalry, but co-operating 
for the common welfare. He posited other things 
which must come with that society, but cannot come 
without it: the disappearance of “ secret diplomacy "’ ; 
an approximation to universal free trade; a reformed 
administration of tropical colonies; the reduction of 
national armaments to a police level; and “ absolute 
freedom of navigation upon the seas outside territorial 
waters in peace and war alike except as the seas may 
be closed in whole or in part by international action 
for the enforcement of international covenants.” This 
last suggestion demands serious thought. We have 
always rejected the typically German proposal that 
sea warfare should be restricted whilst land warfare 
remains unrestricted; but it must be recognised 
that President Wilson’s proposal is something new, 
and depends upon his postulate of an international 
organisation coherent enough to act with decision, 








strong enough to enforce its will, and known—by the 
test of experience—to be a safe repository for just 
causes. Granted to such an organisation the powers 
and functions which are customarily allocated to it 
by its propounders, the President’s phrase “in peace 
and war” may be taken to spring from his having 
visualised the possibility of a war in which two parties, 
neither of whom has a case strong enough to justify 
joint international action on its behalf, insist on fighting 
each other, the League of Nations washing its hands 
of both, but refusing to allow either to interfere with 


maritime trade. 
a tk cs 


America appears to be doing most of the thinking 
about the possibilities of rescuing mankind from 
war, our own politicians mostly contenting themselves 
with phrases about “this must be the last.” We 
may expect from President Wilson further develop- 
ments of his ideas. The same superiority of thought 
and temper which marks his references to this was 
noticeable also in his references to the present predica- 
ment of Russia. Mr. Lloyd George’s observations on 
that topic were the worst part of a generally satisfactory 
speech. They were helpless and hopeless; they 
sounded as though they arose from some remnant 
of the old conception of the relation between Might 
and Right, or else that they were the results of a natur- 
ally vehement man trying to show how terse and stern 
he could be; they had no point and they led nowhere. 
It is patent, of course, that the situation is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to deal with. Russia is in chaos, 
and there is the possibility that she may consider 
that her circumstances force her to a separate peace. 
We are not at present in a position to give her direct 
help; and she does not appear to ask for it, relying, 
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as she is doing, upon a direct appeal to the proletariats 
of the world for the attainment of a just and secure 
settlement. But so long as her Government does not 
desert—and it has not yet deserted—the principles 
for which both Russia and ourselves stand, we need 
not be chary of our sympathy. Her military defection 
should not blind us to her enormous sacrifices in this 
war (her dead are far more numerous than those of 
any other Power), the legacy of disorganisation left 
by the old regime, the disinterested idealism of her 
people, and the certainty of her ultimate recovery of a 
great position in the world. 


* * * 


Words, to put it at its very lowest, cost nothing. 
Sympathetic words, at this juncture, may be useful 
to us, and cannot conceivably do us any harm. But, 
getting away from this purely practical plane, how 
is it possible for any man who is capable of responding 
to the most generous manifestations of the human 
spirit to avoid a feeling of exaltation upon contact 
with the ideas of the Russian Revolution, however he 
may lament its mistakes and its present physical 
impotence ? Mr. Wilson, accepting the Brest-Litovsk 
negotiations as an accomplished fact, did the most 
sensible thing open to him by envisaging the state of 
mind which had led to those negotiations and by hand- 
somely recognising the idealism which, thus far, has 
shone through every declaration made by the Russians 
who are taking part in them. He commended the 
Russians for insisting “in the true spirit of modern 
democracy’ on talking within open doors, and his 
final tribute to them had a real eloquence. “ There is,” 
said the President : 


a voice calling for these definitions of principle and of purpose 
which is, it seems to me, more thrilling and more compelling 
than any of the many moving voices with which the troubled 
air of the world is filled. It is the voice of the Russian people. 
They are prostrate and all but helpless, it would seem, before 
the grim power of Germany, which has hitherto known no 
relenting and no pity. Their power apparently is shattered. 
And yet their soul is not subservient. They will not yield 
either in principle or in action. Their conception of what is 
right, of what is human and honourable for them to accept, 
has been stated with a frankness, a largeness of view, a 
generosity of spirit, a universal human sympathy, which 
must challenge the admiration of every friend of mankind; 
and they have refused to compound their ideals or desert 
others that they themselves may be safe. 


The Russian drama is not yet over; the Bolsheviks 
have not yet finished their work; and by their fruits 
we shall know them. But thus far they have been true 
to their lights, and an appreciation of that will certainly 
not increase the danger of their falling away. 


* * * 


Mr. Lloyd George’s speech to a specially summoned 
gathering of Trade Union officials was not, as it might 
appear, entirely unsolicited. At a previous meeting 
of the Trade Union officials it had been moved and 
seconded that, before discussing the business for which 
they had been summoned (the proposed “ combing 


out” of protected trades), the Cabinet should be asked 
to give a statement of the War Aims. The resolution 
received a good deal of support; and although it was 
not carried, the Prime Minister seems to have deemed 
it desirable to comply with the request—much to 
the gratification of the meeting. 


* * * 


It may be supposed that what has happened will 
strengthen the insistence of the Labour Party on being 
allowed some definite participation in the peace nego- 
tiations when they begin. This participation, it is 
generally understood, was definitely promised by the 
Prime Minister as one of the conditions on which the 
Labour Party agreed to allow its members to join 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Ministry. In what form this 
participation will be conceded is not clear. There 
is a general feeling in Labour circles that one 
of the British Plenipotentiaries should be a Labour 
man. But we gather that the British Labour Party 
holds also very strongly to the view, which is held also 
in other Allied nations, that there must be a conference 
of representatives of working-class organisations, meet- 
ing concurrently with the diplomatists, in the city 
in which the conditions of peace are being arranged. 
Such a conference will undoubtedly be pressed for ; 
and there will be great disappointment and anger 
if its meeting should be forbidden. The proposal is, 
of course, without precedent in diplomatic annals ; 
and we can imagine that there will be great official 
reluctance to contemplate the meeting. It may be 
agreed that a large and tumultuous International 
Congress, meeting at Berne or The Hague, would not 
be a convenient adjunct to the meeting of plenipoten- 
tiaries to adjust delicate national susceptibilities. 
But what might be not otherwise than useful, and 
what would be the very least that would satisfy Labour 
opinion, would be the presence on that occasion of 
a small independent delegation from each country, 
which would occupy itself with specifically “ Labour 


interests.” 
es aK ok 


At the time of Sir John Jellicoe’s retirement we 
suggested that the real matter in issue was the develop- 
ment of a Naval General Staff; and the statements 
which appeared in most of Thursday’s newspapers, 
apparently from a semi-official source, indicate that 
we were right. The nomenclature adopted for the 
various positions is still somewhat confusing, but their 
places in the framework are now clear and definite, 
and allocated on well-approved lines. There is a pretty 
exact parallelism between the new Naval General Staff 
at the Admiralty and the Imperial General Staff at the 
War Office, though it remains disguised by differences 
in the titles. Thus the First Sea Lord corresponds to 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff; the Deputy 
First Sea Lord, who relieves Sir Rosslyn Wemyss of 
his paper work, corresponds to the Deputy Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, who relieves Sir William 
Robertson in the same way; the Deputy-Chief of the 
Naval. Staff corresponds to the Director of Military 
Operations ; and so on. 
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We could almost wish that, at the expense of the 
old “ Sea Lord” nomenclature, as complete and logical] 
a change had been made in the titles of the various 
positions as in the positions themselves. The assur- 
ances given that in the composition of the new Staff 
brilliance and experience have been consistently pre- 
ferred to seniority, and that a quite revolutionary 
degree of influence in naval affairs is now exercised by 
able young captains with brains in advance of their 
stripes, accords entirely with what we happen to know, 
and is not the least hopeful feature in a welcome, if 
long overdue, change. The spirit of the old system may 
be fairly gauged from the fact that when the First 
Sea Lord was away his deputy in the control of all our 
naval operations was the Second Sea Lord—an officer 
who at other times had nothing to do with them and 
was the head responsible for an enormous mass of very 
heavy and totally different administrative work. He 
had to be deputy, not because of any logic or fitness in 
the arrangement, but simply because he was the next 
officer in the naval hierarchy. 


x * * 


Lord Curzon announced on Tuesday that the authori- 
ties had decided after all that the Air Board did not want 
a building of the size of the British Museum. Had he 
told the literal truth he would probably have said some- 
thing like the following: “Lord Rothermere and Sir 
Alfred Mond had no idea that there was a widespread 
interest in the British Museum, which they had not 
themselves been in the habit of visiting. They also 
felt a glow of efficiency at the prospect of devoting a 
merely cultural institution to war purposes, this being 
a far better demonstration of their sense of the war's 
importance than the mere unsensational commandeer- 
ing of a commercial building. They were surprised to 
find that the Press was universally against the plan, and 
Lord Rothermere was especially astonished, angered, 
and grieved when he saw that even his brother’s papers 
were against it. Ministers at present bave a great dread 
of the Press, and this makes them inclined to yield to 
the Press even when the Press has publie opinion and 
common sense et its back. It did not, therefore, take 
long co produce an alternative proposal for housing the 
Air Service.”” However, the British Museum has been 
saved, and its contents are no longer in danger of being 
destroyed by the supplies of “‘ man-power” at present 
available for removal work. The next step is to re- 
open it for the benefit of the public, and especially scldiers 
on leave, who—though this may surprise Ministers—are 
as fond of seeing the sights of London as they are 
of staying in large hotels. 


* * * 


The Scottish Education Bill contains some notable 
features which might be borne in mind whilst Mr. 
Fisher's Bill for England is in Committee. Besides 
merging all the School Boards in the Town and County 
Councils, and rounding off the powers of these Local 
Education Authorities, the Bill proposes (a) to raise the 
school-leaving age to fifteen ; (b) to make the principal 
teacher of each school ex-officio a member of the school 


committee, such a committee being obligatory for each 
school ; (c) to provide for district education committees 
appointed by and dependent on the County Councils ; 
and (d) to ensure direct representation of the parents 
on the school committee after election at an annual 
meeting. These proposals have an interest beyond 
Scotland. More controversial are the proposals (i) to 
abolish, within two years, all the “ voluntary ”’ schools 
(almost entirely Roman Catholic, and educating nearly 
one-eighth of all the children of Scotland) ; (ii) to con- 
vert these into “ public” schools, to be, and to continue 
to be staffed by teachers “‘ approved as regards their reli- 
gious belief and character by the former managers of the 
school, or by any body or person appointed or nominated 
by such managers in that behalf" (does this mean by 
the bishop of the diocese ?) ; (iii) the religious instruction 
to be inspected by a “ supervisor of religious instruction ”’ 
to be approved by the same authority. Another inter- 
esting proposal is the transfer from the Home Office to 
the Scottish Education Department of the administra- 
tion of the Children Act and of the reformatory and 
industrial schools, so far as Scotland is concerned. 
There is, moreover, to be an Advisory Council repre- 
sentative of the various educational bodies, entitled to 
advise before the laying of minutes before Parliament 
or the issue of suggestions to the Local Education 
Authorities. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Sinn Fein 
leaders were interviewed on the subject of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s pronouncement of British war aims. Professor 
MacNeill had nothing to say, “not having reached 
the status of an Askari war-chief.” Mr. de Valera 
declared that he would believe the speech was genuine 
if the Premier permitted a plebiscice of the Irish people ; 
and Mr. Griffith contrasted the alleged refusal of national 
self-determination to Ireland with the application of this 
principle “ even to negroes of East and Central Africa.”’ 
The Sinn Feiners’ case is, of course, that the terms of 
reference to the Irish Convention exclude that solution 
of sovereign independence which, in their opinion, 
a majority in Ireland desires, and that, therefore, the 
establishment of the Convention did not constitute an 
honest offer of self-determination. ‘We shall make 
Mr. Lloyd George recant at the Peace Conference,” 
Mr. Griffith declared ; but on whose help, besides that 
of the Bolsheviks, Mr. Griffith relies is uncertain. 
Central Europe will not press the question. For 
actually Mr. Lloyd George’s policy of an Irish Conven- 
tion corresponds with Count Czernin’s Brest-Litovsk 
declaration that the “question of the State 
allegiance’’ of national groups “which had not 
national independence before the war’ should be 
settled “* constitutionally’ as a domestic matter by 
the States concerned, with this difference only: that 
an alteration of the “State allegiance” of Ireland 
does not come within the purview of the Assembly 
over which Sir Horace Plunkett presides. Irish 
Nationalists have, however, the right to read into 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech the assurance that the grant 
of a generous measure of Home Rule to Ireland has 
become fundamental to British policy. 
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WHAT IS CLEAR 
AND WHAT IS NOT CLEAR 


r SHE past week has produced two momentous 

and unexpected statements on War Aims: 

Mr. Lloyd George’s speech to a Labour audi- 
ence and President Wilson’s address to Congress. Mr. 
George’s speech was very uncharacteristic in temper 
and phrasing ; it was less like a speech by him than a 
document carefully produced by a committee. Its 
importance was recognised at once ; but in their enthu- 
siasm for its fullness most of those who commented 
tended to presume that there was now nothing more 
to be said about Allied War Aims. This is not so; and 
as we cannot canvass the whole vast subject in an 
article, we shall devote ourselves to the points on 
which Mr. Lloyd George has not yet been so specific 
as he might be. 

A great deal of what was said in both speeches goes 
—and always has gone—without saying. The evacua- 
tion and restoration of the occupied Allied States comes 
into this category, and here we have no indefiniteness. 
This is not the case with other territorial questions, 
which fall mainly into two classes: those relating to 
“* suppressed nationalities’ and those relating to extra- 
European colonies. Mr. George has now pledged us to 
submit the future of the German Colonies to a Confer- 
ence which will have primary regard to the wishes and 
welfare of the natives. This is a decision of the highest 
importance. It may ultimately lead to a reconsidera- 
tion of the position of all tropical colonies, and may be 
regarded as one step towards the Labour Party’s ideal 
of some sort of international control under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. Here we cannot reasonably 
expect anything more ample from Mr. George at this 
stage; but it is otherwise with the “ suppressed 
nationalities.” 

Mr. Lloyd George says that “* an independent Poland 
comprising all those genuinely Polish elements who 
desire to form part of it is an urgent necessity for the 
stability of Western Europe.’ President Wilson adds 
to this that Poland must have “ free and secure access 
to the sea’’—a phrase that requires further elucidation. 
The conclusion is not to be escaped—though the words 
“Prussian Poland’ are mentioned by neither states- 
man—that it is the aim both of England and of America 
that the German Poles should be given a free oppor- 
tunity of electing to come into the Polish State if they 
wish to do so. Concerning Alsace-Lorraine neither 
Mr. Lloyd George nor President Wilson is quite so 
definite. Mr. George insists on “ reconsideration ”’ ; 
the President, rather more emphatically, demands 
that the wrong committed in 1871 shall be righted. 
The likeliest deduction is that they are prepared to 
back up France in whatever demand she may make 
regarding a problem which is admittedly exceptional. 

We are still, however, in the dark as to what exactly 
the Allies think about Austria-Hungary. We hear 
once more the statement that we do not want to dis- 
member her, or break her up. But some of our pro- 
claimed objects directly involve the lopping of some 
of her many and diverse limbs, and our general adhesion 





to the doctrine of “ self-determination ”’—which is our 
official doctrine and also that of the Bolsheviks of Russia 
and England— involves, at any rate, a strong probability 
of her break-up. Galicia, we have seen already, is to 
become part of the Polish State, if so inclined. Further, 
““we regard as vital,’’ says Mr. George, “ the satisfac- 
tion of the legitimate claims of the Italians for union 
with those of their own race and tongue. We also 
mean to press that justice be done to men of Rumanian 
blood and speech in their legitimate aspirations.” 
We do not know—or perhaps we do know—why states- 
men, even after years of war-aims discussion, continue 
to employ these vague phrases which have to be trans- 
lated; but this either means that Italy is to have 
the Italian districts of Austria, and Rumania the 
Rumanian districts of Hungary, or it means nothing. 
Even if we leave out of consideration the Czechs (to 
whom we pledged ourselves last year) on the ground 
that they might find satisfaction within the Empire, 
what of the Southern Slavs? “‘ The first opportunity 
of autonomous development,’ says Mr. Wilson; 
“genuine self-government on true democratic prin- 
ciples,’ says Mr. Lloyd George. Either they will be 
allowed to decide whether they wish to come into a 
greater Serbia or they will not. If they are not so 
allowed, “ the right of self-determination ’’ (the phrase 
comes from Mr. George’s peroration) has been refused 
them. If they are so allowed, there is at least a chance 
that Austria-Hungary will be still further “ broken 
up.” Let us not try to eat our cake and have it; pro- 
fessing incompatible things for the sake of toning down 
the differences of opinion between us and our enemies— 
who are not deceived. The phrase “ ramshackle 
empire,” we would remind Mr. George, is not ours. If 
the Central Empires do not lose territories it will be 
because we have failed to beat them, or else because we 
have not had the courage of our own avowed principles. 

Weare not yet clear—we should realise this—about the 
Government’s intentions as to the Turkish Empire. 
One of the few actual novelties in Mr. George’s speech 
was his definite offer to Turkey that she shall retain 
Constantinople, “ the rich and renowned lands of Thrace 
and Asia Minor which are predominantly Turkish in 
race,’ “‘ the homelands of the Turkish race.”’ ‘“‘ Home- 
lands”’ is a little unhistorical ; and we remember that a 


little more than a year ago(when the Russians still wanted 


Constantinople), Mr. Asquith was telling us that the 
Turk in Europe “has always been a stranger and an 
intruder.”” We have now, however, decided that he is 
to remain in Europe; especially as—unless we are 
assisted by his Allies—it seems very difficult to get him 
out. We also know quite definitely that Armenia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia and Arabia are not to be retained 
by him. What we do not possess is an accurate idea 
of what are considered his proper frontiers in Asia 
Minor. What agreements, if any, have existed as to 
the annexation of portions of Asia Minor by other 
Powers? If any such agreements have existed, are 
they still to be regarded as valid? Have we decided 
whether a status in western and southern Asia Minor 
can be accorded to any people besides the Turkish- 
speaking Moslems and the Greeks, who fringe portions 
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of the coast much as the Italians fringe portions of the 
coast of the North-East Adriatic. Well defined though 
many of our territorial aims now are, it should be 
recognised that there we have not yet got that lucid and 
systematic scheme which some of our more exuberant 
journalists hastily assumed Mr. George’s speech to 
contain. We may add that the Allied views as to the 
destiny of Albania and those Greek islands which are 
not in Greek possession are also still undefined, or 
at any rate undisclosed. These may be minor points, 
but we commend them, with the others, to the considera- 
tion of Labour. 

The questions we have thus far touched on are 
territorial; the “aims” discussed mostly involve 
demands upon the enemy which certainly will not make 
him any readier for an early submission. There was, 
however, one statement conspicuously absent from Mr. 
George’s speech which, in whatever degree, would, if 
made, operate in the other direction. We refer to his 
failure to say anything as to our economic intentions as 
towards Germany should she accept our terms. Mr. 
Wilson, in phraseology which can naturally be amplified 
but of which the intention is completely clear, insists 
on “the establishment of an equality of trade condi- 
tions among ail the nations consenting to the peace.” 
In other words, if we secure our territorial aims, if we 
remove the German military menace, and if we re- 
organise the a-social *‘ comity of Nations” into a real 
Society, we are bound to renounce measures of economic 
persecution against our enemies. Great Britain’s views 
on this subject are at present represented by the pre- 
posterous Paris Resolutions, which have now been 
openly thrown over by Mr. Asquith and which have no 
friends save those who are far more anxious to secure 
themselves the prospective pleasure of enjoying the 
sufferings of the ostracised Hun, than they are to build 
a decenter and more reasonable world on the ruins of one 
which mankind has outgrown. It is surely most desirable 
—and may be crucially important—that we should con- 
vince the German people that we are not, as a nation, 
seeking their industrial and commercial destruction, 
We do not fail to remember that Sir Edward Carson 
—to mention no others—is a member of the Cabinet, 
and that Mr. George, whatever his private opinions, 
may find it very inconvenient to say anything definite in 
public on the subject. But we are bound to confess 
that this is one of the respects in which our war-aims 
have not yet been made “ clear”; and we look forward 
to the next stage in the process of clarification. 

Finally—and to this we shall shortly return—we 
are not clear about our Government's attitude towards 
the League of Nations. It is most painful to contrast 
Mr. George’s flat and halting remarks on the greatest 
of all “* War-Aims ” with the increasingly positive and 
inspiring utterances of President Wilson. It is not 
clear what the British Government really has in mind ; 
and it is less clear still whether any of its members or 
any of its officials are devoting their attention to the 
solution of the immense problems involved. Here the 
duty of its critics is evident : they must insist and insist 
until they get something more satisfactory from the 
head of the Government than anything we have had. 





SIR DOUGLAS HAIG’S DEFENCE 


IR DOUGLAS HAIG’S despatch does not tell 
the public much that they could not have 
learned otherwise had they tried; but it puts 

in a clear light certain features of the 1917 campaign 
on the Western front, which had in general been too 
little appreciated. Its effect is not only to vindicate 
the British High Command against some undeserved 
reflections, but also to discount much of the cheap 
pessimism about the military situation which has been 
current this winter among people who cannot see the 
wood for the trees. 

The original Allied plans were settled in November, 
1916. This, be it noted, was before the fall of the 
Asquith Cabinet ; whose chief, together with a majority 
of his colleagues in the then War Council, was in full © 
sympathy with the views of his military advisers. In 
December came the change to the Lloyd George Ministry, 
the chief feature of which as it affected the War Council 
(thenceforth christened the War Cabinet) was that the 
majority, who agreed with the military advisers, were 
driven out of office, while the minority, who disagreed 
with them, remained. The consequences were not long 
in declaring themselves. Within a few weeks the 
November plans, which provided for an early offensive 
in Flanders by the full weight of the British Army, 
were scrapped; and Sir Douglas Haig was directed to 
play a new part, strictly subordinate to a great French 
offensive projected by General Nivelle. Its main 
points were: (1) that the British Army should take over 
a new length of French line, so as to liberate additional 
French troops for General Nivelle’s armies of attack and 
pursuit; (2) that the British Army should pave the 
way for the French effort by striking the first blow in 
the neighbourhood of Arras, and should continue this 
co-operation to the fullest extent possible while the 
French operation lasted. Only if the French scheme 
failed and had to be abandoned was our own Flanders 
scheme to be resumed. 

The person by whose credit the new plan stood or 
fell was General Nivelle. It is no secret that Mr. 
Lloyd George had unbounded faith in him, and was 
more responsible than anybody else for the temporary 
overruling of British generalship in his favour. The 
early stages of the project went well. Sir Douglas Haig 
had intended in any case to begin the season with a 
limited Arras offensive, and considerable preparations 
were already made. The German retreat in March to 
the Hindenburg Line was no great embarrassment to us. 
The Russian Revolution and the consequent falling-out 
of the Russian Army, of course, did us much military 
harm; but this was not felt on the Western front in the 
spring so much as in the period from midsummer 
onwards. 

The story of April is easily grasped. On the 9th the 
British attack was delivered on the Arras-Vimy Ridge 
front ; and it sueceeded admirably. But the very same 
day the weather broke, a period of almost daily blizzards 
setting in for about three weeks. On April 16th the 
French made their great attack, and it failed. Whether 
through the handicap of the weather, or flaws in the 
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plan, or mistakes of leading, or (as was alleged) the 
improper leakage of information to the enemy, the 
gains of ground were considered altogether incom- 
mensurate with the casualties, and at the same time the 
French Army found itself in positions which could not 
without further fighting be developed into a tenable 
new line. This fighting lasted till May 5th, and till then, 
or rather later, the British Army had, for no objectives 
of its own, to hammer away on the Arras front, where 
all the elements of a sufficient local suceess had been 
secured by about April 12th. The prolongation of our 
effort there was very costly; the troops had advanced 
beyond the effective protection of their guns, and the 
weather hindered the bringing-up of these; more 
serious still, it prevented preparations for the Flanders 
offensive, and kept the mass of our artillery concentrated 
at the opposite end of our line. Thus, when the con- 
sequences of the unsuccessful Nivelle enterprise were 
finally adjusted, Sir Douglas Haig found himself in the 
month of May; and he was only then able to begin the 
Flemish preparations, which, if the- November pro- 
gramme had been adhered to, would have been begun 
months before. It is difficult to estimate exactly by 
how much this postponed the opening of the Flanders 
offensive ; certainly by a month, perhaps by as much as 
two. Its eventual start on July 31st not only left an 
unduly narrow margin of time within the campaigning- 
season; it also caused the most critical battles to be 
fought at a period when German reinforcements from 
the Russian front were a much more considerable factor 
than they could have been earlier. 

The effects of this disastrous delay, for which the 
British High Command was in no way to blame, were 
accidentally but most seriously heightened by the 
freak of the August weather. The rain came on the 
very first day of our attack, and there followed “ the 
wettest August that has been known for many years.” 
The ground became impracticable ; it took several finer 
weeks in September to dry it; and in the early part of 
October another wet spell made it as bad again. Here, 
once more, it is impossible to estimate exactly how much 
our operations were delayed beyond what it would have 
been reasonable to anticipate under ordinary weather 
conditions ; but a month seems likely to be wichin the 
mark. Sir Douglas Haig definitely assigns it as the 
last and decisive obstacle which prevented us carrying 
the enterprise to the conclusion which would have more 
visibly rewarded our sacrifices. It was, he says, “ the 
immense natural difficulties, accentuated manifold by 
the abnormally wet weather, rather than the enemy's 
resistance, which limited our progress and prevented 
the complete capture of the ridge. What was actually 
accomplished under such adverse conditions is the most 
conclusive proof that, given a normally fine August, 
the capture of the whole ridge, within the space of a 
few weeks, was well within the power of the men who 
achieved so much.” 

To admit the validity of this defence (and we think 
that it musc be admitted) is not to affirm that British 
generalship through the Flanders battle was an unquali- 
fied success. We are not sure how far it was necessary 
for Sir Douglas Haig to maintain throughout his dispatch 





an unbroken and sometimes very misleading silence 
regarding blunders and blunderers; or whether, for 
instance, he need have recorded the supersession of 
General Gough by General Plumer in the conduct of 
the principal operations in terms which do not mention 
the former by name, and are calculated to leave on the 
casual reader no impression whatever of the real nature 
of the change and the reasons for it. The sweeping 
eulogium which he bestows on his Army Commanders 
generally seems strangely remote from the verdict 
passed on many of them by most officers home from the 
front. If 1918 is to be an improvement on 1917 for the 
British Army, there must be a thorough weeding-out 
of last year’s failures. But we do not think that this 
invalidates the Commander-in-Chief's claim that his 
own main projects were well conceived, and that, if he 
failed of his full object, it was, fundamentally, because 
in the earlier months he was not allowed to pursue it, and 
in the later months the narrow margin of time left for its 
attainment was destroyed by unforeseeable bad weather. 
What lessons may we draw from the story? Princi- 
pally two—the importance of starting the year with the 
right plan, and the importance of weather. The 
preparation of a great offensive needs much time; not 
less than two months. The best campaigning-season 
on the West front may be put at six months in the year. 
If you start on a big project which fails, it will take you 
two months to get clear of it and another two to prepare 
for an alternative enterprise; so that only two will 
remain for that enterprise itself, which runs great risk 
of being cut short. The inference is a warning against 
opening the season (as in 1917) with a hazardous experi- 
ment; the right policy is to pursue the more certain 
objectives first. As to weather, it has taken on a new 
role in warfare. In the old days of small one-day 
battles, if a day was wet, an army could usually put off 
fighting till a fine day came. But the enormous com- 
plexity of the arrangements for a vast modern offensive 
has caused postponements to be regarded as impossible ; 
attacks are ordered to be carried out, rain or shine; and 
yet rain or shine always makes an immense difference 
to the casualty list, and often the difference between 
defeat and victory. One eannot help thinking that the 
Staff which first develops a sufficient elasticity in its 
arrangements to enable it to wait for its day and pick its 
weather will achieve very marked results. It is difficult 
to believe that the making of many of the fruitless 
attacks which so swelled our Flanders casualties could 
be justified in the conditions of weather and ground 
which prevailed on the days when they were launched. 


THE ATTEMPTED OUTRAGE AT 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


N the first days of the war, nothing shocked the 
I world more than the attitude of the Germans 
to libraries and famous buildings. We felt 

that the signature of their guilt was more fatally legible 
in the burning of Louvain and the bombardment 
of the Cathedral of Rheims than even in the shooting 
of hostages and the murder that was red in the streets. 
If a poet wished to indict the Kaiser as a man of war, 
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his rhetoric put on its strongest colours when he thought 


of him as: 
You that wrecked the rose of Rheims, 
You that sacked Louvain. 


We did really feel in those days that a race of barbarians 
was pouring down on our ancient and beautiful world— 
a race as terrible as that of which Shelley was thinking 
when he wrote in the Ode to Naples: 
The Marches of the North lead forth their legions 
Like Chaos o’er creation, uncreating ; 
An hundred tribes nourished in strange religions 
And lawless slaveries—down the aerial regions 
Of the white Alps, desolating, 
Famished wolves that bide no waiting, 
Blotting the glowing footsteps of old glory, 
Trampling our columned cities into dust, 
Their dull and savage lust 
On Beauty’s corpse to sickness satiating— 
They come. 
So far as we remember, Mr. Bernard Shaw was the 
only prominent writer on the side of the Allies who 
refused to be upset, as people say, by the German 
outrages on libraries and cathedrals. He is one of 
the few honest futurists living, and believes that the 
coming generation ought to create beautiful things 
itself instead of wringing its hands over the destruction 
of beautiful things that have had their day. Apart 
from Mr. Shaw, however, there were one or two more 
private cynics who went about saying that, after all, 
the people who were making the greatest fuss about 
Louvain and Rheims were men who were notoriously 
indifferent to learning and beauty—men who were 
as likely to admire the Albert Memorial as Rheims 
Cathedral, and who would grudge spending on a book 
the price of a single luncheon. It was a case, the 
eynics told us, of the British vulgarian denouncing 
the German barbarian—not for love of Louvain, but 
through hatred of Germany. 

We are far from admitting even now that the cynics 
were right. But how Lord Rothermere and Sir Alfred 
Mond have played into their hands! Even the defeat 
of the proposal to set up the headquarters of the Air 
Board in the British Museum will not free them from 
the guilt of having injured the good name of England 
throughout the world! It would, of course, be a 
ridiculous exaggeration to pretend that the proposal 
to militarise the British Museum is an irreparable 
outrage of the same magnitude as the burning of the 
library at Louvain. We make no such childish sugges- 
tion. We are afraid, however, that the action of 
Lord Rothermere and Sir Alfred Mond and the action 
of the Germans have this point of contact: that they 
were both the outcome of a profound and vulgar 
contempt for the things of the mind. Their action 
has been interpreted—and how else could it be inter- 
preted ?—as an assertion that, in the view of the 
Government, science and art do not matter. Sir 
Alfred Mond, we are informed by the Daily Telegraph, 
did not even pay a preliminary visit to the Museum 
to discover whether it was in any way suitable for 
conversion into Government offices. After all, it was 
only the British Museum—one of the half-dozen most 
important buildings in the world no doubt (on account 
of its contents)—a mighty capital of art and learning 
in comparison with which even Louvain and Rheims 
sink into mere insignificance—but who cared about it ? 
What sacred associations does it possess for the new 
peerage and the new baronetage compared to the Ritz 
and the Savoy? We contend that Sir Alfred Mond, 
in endorsing the acquisition of the Museum by the 
Air Board without even paying it the courtesy of a 
visit of inspection, showed a culpable negligence of 
the interests of the British nation—and, indeed, of the 





civilised world—which unfits him to occupy his present 
position. To have acquiesced in his action would 
have been for the English people an acceptance of 
Napoleon’s contemptuous description of them as a 
nation of shopkeepers. Fortunately, the English are 
not a nation of shopkeepers merely—they are also a 
nation of poets and discoverers. Genius is a more 
famous English product than cotton or even chemicals 
or Sunday newspapers. The proportion of Englishmen 
with a reverence for genius, whether in the arts or the 
sciences, is far greater than is realised by politicians 
whose conception of high thinking does not rise above 
the level of the Old Testament dentistry of a tooth 
for a tooth and a loaf for ninepence. The resentment 
which was felt by such men at the proposal to convert 
the British Museum into a fair target for German 
bombs was, we are glad to say, hardly less strong 
than the resentment that would have been felt against 
the German airmen themselves had they succeeded 
in bombing the Museum. Were the Museum Library 
to be destroyed by a bomb from the air as a consequence 
of the plans of Lord Rothermere and Sir Alfred Mond, 
the guilt would be entirely on the shoulders of these 
Ministers. Theirs would not be the hand that released 
the bomb; but theirs would be the hand that guided 
it. Nor could they demand acquittal on the plea that 
the Germans are just as likely to bomb a museum as 
the headquarters of an Air Board—either deliberately 
or as a result of the inevitable wildness of their aim. 
It is folly to take for granted that no German airman 
can ever hit what he aims at. Even if this were true, 
we hold that no Minister has the right to turn the 
bombing of the British Museum from a German crime 
into a German duty. To do so would, in our opinion, 
be an English crime which history will not forgive. 
Politicians and rulers of all sorts would do well to 
remember that history is in the keeping of artists and 
men of learning; and artists and learned men have 
enough of the spirit of a trade union to measure states- 
men to some extent according to their attitude to 
learning and art. They have kept the fame of Alexander 
bright because, when destroying Thebes, he spared 
the house of Pindar. Marcellus, noblest of the Romans 
of his time, never wins the heart of Plutarch more 
surely than by the passion with which he turned from 
the Roman soldier who had killed Archimedes after 
the capture of Syracuse. The killing of Archimedes 
was, in a sense, a commonplace incident of war, and 
a politician of the modern school would no doubt 
have found plenty of reasons and excuses for it. 
According to Plutarch, however, “it is generally 
agreed that Marcellus was afflicted at his death, and 
turned away from his slayer as from a polluted person, 
and sought out the kindred of Archimedes and paid 
them honour.” This, too, happened at a time when, 
as Plutarch says, “the Romans were considered by 
foreign peoples to be skilful in carrying on wars and 
formidable fighters; but of gentleness and humanity 
and, in a word, of civil virtues, they had given no 
proofs.” Homage to science, homage to genius, homage 
to art, these have always been regarded as the mark 
of a noble nature. Such homage comes naturally to 
most civilised men. We were interested to read the 
other day in Mrs. Pope-Hennessy’s life of Madame 
Roland that “when the Allies invaded France in 
1815 they exempted the village of Ermenonville from 
taxation out of respect for the memory of Rousseau.” 
The fact that this reverence for genius has been handed 
on like a torch from one age to another is not accidental. 
It is the sign of civilisation. Let us lose this reverence 
and we shall sink back among the savages, We shall 
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have betrayed the treasures of the race. We shall 
lose rank as civilised men, and shail become but itinerant 
maws—a clever combination of purse and stomach 
walking on two legs. 

What moved the intelligent public to the extreme 
of indignation on hearing of the suggestion to hand 
over the British Museum to the Air Board was the 
feeling that, here at a time when the world’s great need 
was for more light, the politicians were officially ranging 
this country on the side of darkness. It was the symbol 
even more than the thing itself that seemed such an 
outrage. We have now reached a stage at which the 
human race will, if it is to advance, have to turn itself 
from a race of working men into a race of thinking 
men. Ignorance, which in the past has been regarded 
as the natural lot of the average man, will in the future 
be a danger to the State. Educationists are specu- 
lating on the means by which the mind of the race 
can be enabled to keep pace with the needs and re- 
sources of the race. To rely on the natural intelligence 
of a few leading men is no longer sufficient. It is only 
a nation of highly-trained intelligences that can hope 
to survive in a century of world-problems and chemistry 
and aeroplanes and scientific management. We are 
no idolaters of machinery, but an era of machinery is, 
at least, an era in which mind must more than ever 
triumph over matter. And,whether in the sphere of matter 
or of mind, the world is undoubtedly only on the eve 
of its discoveries. We are faced with problems such 
as no other time ever knew. We, more than our 
fathers, need to make use of every ounce of our in- 
heritance of knowledge. We have to go to school, to 
the libraries. Hitherto an educated man has been a 
rarity, a strange creature, a monster whom the world 
half-admired and half-despised. Hereafter it will be 
the uneducated man whose appearance will cause 
astonishment even in the public-houses. To propose 
to commandeer the British Museum for war purposes 
is to show oneself blind to the signs of the coming 
times—to take one’s stand on the old contempt of 
education and to flout the future. For to flout the 
past is to flout the future. We cannot build the new 
world except on a foundation of yesterdays. Cut off 
from his memory of a thousand yesterdays, the civilised 
man would be scarcely on a higher level than the South 
African Bushmen. Civilisation is only another name 
for a long racial memory. The British Museum is 
one of the great temples of the memory of Europe. 
That is why an indignity to the British Museum has 
seemed to so many people an outrage on civilisation. 


THE LEVY ON CAPITAL* 


HEN you want to talk seriously on some 
VW matter really political (not the avarice or 
fears or theatrical ambitions of the politicians) 
you must seek the judgment of the Permanent Officials. 
You must find out what they are thinking, and why 
they are thinking it. For in the rapid degradation 
of public life during the last thirty years, the Civil 
Service, in its older branches at least, has remained 
untouched. You find in it still those two qualities 
of integrity and intelligence which were the mark of 
the Victorian period in national affairs. 
You find men who know their work thoroughly, 
who understand the sciences necessary to their various 
departments, and who do a great deal of very hard 








* Although we do not agree with all Mr. Belloc’s views, we are glad 
to publish a defence of Capital Levy by one who is anything but 
a Collectivist.—Ep. N.S. 





work at a regular, small salary, without striving to 
enrich themselves after the fashion of the two Houses 
at Westminster. For instance, you find in the Foreign 
Office a good working knowledge of European geography. 
You find in the Post Office a knowledge of communica- 
tions in all their complexity—and so forth. 

Now the Permanent Officials of the Treasury have 
just made a very important pronouncement through 
the politician who happens for the moment to be their 
mouthpiece. They have told us that they incline 
rather to a levy on capital than to two generations of 
a taxation even higher than that now levied; they 
have added the proviso that such a levy could hardly 
be made until the conclusion of the war. This con- 
clusion of theirs is exceedingly important. Let us 
examine it. 

At the outset of our examination we must remember 
that this policy of a levy on capital had already been 
discussed: by those journalists who are competent to 
deal with the matter. The best case against it has 
been made out by Mr. Harold Cox, whose work has been 
supplemented recently by that of Mr. Marriott—both 
of them men whose opinion merits close attention. 

The matter seems to me still to require very close, 
careful, and even hesitating scrutiny before anyone 
can sum up. 

The large lines of the matter are already fairly clear. 
They may be put briefly thus: 

(1) The Prussian Military Machine would certainly 
have been out of action last year if the Russian State 
(which still existed in the earlier part of that year, 
and which was then better equipped than ever it had 
been before) had continued in existence. It has 
dissolved. ‘The consequence has been the erection of 
that great State of Central Europe, organised by Prussia 
on Prussian lines, now menacing Western civilisation, 
and superior to it in mere numbers of men and material 
—though not (thank heaven!) in brains or in deter- 
mination, especially since the United States have come 
to the aid of Europe. : 

(2) As a consequence of this disaster—which has 
revolutionised the whole problem of the war—we are 
faced with the alternative of (1) surrender—followed 
by an indefinite period of enormous military burdens 
and a certain renewal of the struggle—or (2) a pro- 
longation of the war with all its vast economic 
consumption. There is, indeed, a third possibility— 
an internal breakdown of the Prussian machine before 
decisive victory is obtained in the field. Only a fool 
or a knave prophesies in military affairs; but I confess 
that this third possibility seems to me so improbable 
that it ought to be ruled out. ; 

(8) The necessary conclusion is that the economic 
burden already borne by the Allies must be increased 
beyond even that limit which we envisaged last year. 

(4) Of all the Allies we in this country have (for 
reasons which I will not here discuss) assumed a pro- 
portion of the burden heavier than that of any other 
in proportion to our resources. 

(5) The economic burden thus falling upon the 
people of Great Britain is now such that even the 
present rate of taxation barely suffices to meet the 
contracted interest upon the debt. ited 

It is the fifth and last of these points, the culmination 
of the series, which practically concerns us. e 
State has, wisely or unwisely, entered into a contract 
with a large number of its members (I omit its obliga- 
tions to foreign lenders) to supply them with an annual 
revenue as interest on advances in economic values 
(measured in pounds sterling), which interest it must 
continue indefinitely till it repays all. How shall it 
meet that obligation ? 
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I use the phrase “meet that obligation” in the 
widest possible sense, including methods (as will be 
seen in a moment) which would not, in private life, 
be accepted as meeting one’s obligations at all. 

There are five ways only in which the obligation 
can be met. I will tabulate these also in their order. 

(1) Further taxation upon current production, 
supposing that production to remain at its present 
rate,may provide, after a great number of years, the 
required interest and sinking fund, so that, after a 
great number of years, the obligation shall cease. 

(2) At the present rates of taxation, or something 
not much greater than they, a greatly increased power 
of production may provide the required sums, so that 
the obligation shall be met in a reasonable time—say 
fifty years. 

(83) One may make a levy upon capital in the same 
fashion as Death Duties make a levy upon capital. 
That is, we may require each owner of machinery, 
and each owner of those stocks of goods which maintain 
labour during the process of production, to hand over 
some portion of such machinery and stocks—a process 
quite distinct from the annual demand supposed to be 
made upon current production alone, which demand 
is called annual taxation. 

(4) The State may, by deliberately fostering, or 
even increasing the present depreciation of currency, 
pay back in false coin. 

(5) The State may be helped to pay back by tribute, 
or by gifts gratefully received from kind sympathisers 
at home and abroad. 

It would be a childish fallacy in logic to put forward 
any one of these five methods as exclusive to the other 
four, Or any one as inadmissible because it is not 
exhaustive. One leaves that sort of tosh to the 
politicians. All may contribute to the result, and a 
certain number, it may be three, it may be four, will 
probably contribute to the result. What we have to 
consider is the effect of each and their wisest 
combination. 

As to the first: . 

(1) Taxation on current receipts can be increased, 
and probably will be increased this year; but, apart 
from greatly increased production, the increase does 
very little to solve the problem. For 

(a) Taxation is now paid in no small! degree out 
of capital. You had stocks of wheat in the New World. 
You handed them over to the Government as against 
a promise on the part of the Government to pay you 
a certain revenue in their place. The Government 
used those stocks of wheat to maintain not reproductive 
labour, but for unproductive labour—a necessary 
concomitant of war. Masked in the form of pay- 
ments to contractors (in their turn taxed as excess 
profits), this drain upon sheer capital has been going 
on for more than two years, and is increasing. 

(b) To add to the rate of taxation or to continue it 
long will ultimately diminish private initiative in 
(1) industrial adventure; (2) professional earning. 
This is a matter of knowing men. If you say to a 
man, “I will take away from you once for all this 
twentieth of your estate,” he suffers a loss, just as 
he might have suffered it from gambling or from bad 
judgment, or any other accident. There is an end 
of it. And all competitors suffer likewise. Tell him 
that you will take away, year after year throughout 
his whole lifetime and on and on through the lifetime 
of his son, and perhaps beyond that, the equivalent 
of the produce, and quite ‘another effect arises. He 
does not lose the stock; he does not write it off; he 
stops working it. If you say, “I will compel him 
to work it,” that is only a clumsy, roundabout way of 








doing what you had much better do by taking it. If 
you say he can distribute the loss among all the rest 
of his production, you have, after a certain point, to 
consider that fundamental force in society known as 
the Effective Desire of Accumulation, or (more briefly 
and Masonically) “E.D.A.” Man, individually or 
collectively, will not accumulate stocks or create 
productive machinery or repair existing machinery 
save for a certain future reward. He may do it for 
a 5 per cent. increase or even a 3 per cent. increase, 
but there is a limit below which he will not do it. If 
you cut below that quick, his private accumulation 
and repairing will cease, or alternatively you must 
take the stock away from him and get the politicians to 
run it—which is the Socialist plan—and trust to man 
regimented standing a somewhat lower E.D.A. than 
man normal and domestic. But remember, even 
regimented man has his limit. 

As to what are called “ Earned Incomes” (largely 
composed of economic imaginaries) it is a true judgment 
of human motives that if you tax them beyond a certain 
limit the man earning them loses heart. Supposing 
you ask me to write an article for £10, and I know 
that of that £10 three pounds will go to the State, 
so that my real payment will be only £7. I may yet 
think in terms of the £10 and grumble and pay the £3. 
Ask me to pay £5 and it is quite on the cards that I 
shall not write the article at all. It is an obvious 
working of the human mind; £5 is a nice round sum, 
and I ought to be glad to earn it. But if my payment 
is still called £10, and I suddenly wake up to the fact 
that I only get £5—that half of what I think of as 
“mine” is taken—I may very well slack off. All history 
is there to support this contention upon the workings 
of an earner’s mind. 

(c) To rely upon taxation alone (not for paying off 
the debt, but merely for paying the interest upon it) 
is to make certain of that taxation lasting long after 
the death of any adult now living. But burdens, 
the personal obligation of which is forgotten, are never 
patiently borne. Our generation might conceivably 
remember its obligations; a future generation would 
not. It would seem a mere tribute, and indefensible. 

The thing is here in this matter of taxation what 
we shall find in other departments of this inquiry, 
not a question of choice, but of necessity. Short of 
partial repudiation—something or other must be done ; 
and taxation alone will not do it. 


, 


H. Bexvoc. 
(Z'o be concluded.) 


RIGHT WHALES 


VERY age has had its giants; those of to-day 
kK are the whales. For the Sperm Whale and 
the Right Whales may be filty feet long, 

and there are others even larger. The two examples 
just mentioned suggest the familiar division of the 
mammalian order Cetacea into the Toothed Whales 
with functional teeth and the Baleen Whales with 
whalebone—two groups which, if they had a common 
ancestry at all, must have diverged very long ago, 
for they are now separated by a multitude of structural 
differences. Among the whalebone whales there are 
two (or perhaps three) called “ Right” simply because 
they are the right sort for whalers to pursue, being 
more valuable, as regards baleen and blubber, than 
the Finbacks and Humpbacks and other kinds which 
also bear these precious products, but in less degree. 
The recent publication of an admirable monograph, 
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Mr. Glover M. Allen’s Whalebone Whales of New England 
(Boston, 1916), has prompted us to attempt an apprecia- 
tion of the Right Whales, of which the Black North 
Atlantic or Biscay Whale, Balena glacialis, is now the 
leading representative. 

First of all, what an extraordinary bundle of adapta- 
tions is a whale! Think of the torpedo-like shape, 
suited for cleaving the water; the shiny, frictionless, 
almost naked skin; the horizontally flattened tail- 
flukes, which serve as propellers; the transformation 
of the fore-limbs into paddle-like flippers, which are 
moved en bloc and are mainly used in balancing ; 
the thick layer of blubber (an exaggeration of the sub- 
cutaneous fat found in most mammals), which retains the 
warmth of the body, compensating for the almost entire 
absence of hair, and also helps to make the whale’s 
great bulk more buoyant, and by its elasticity to 
resist the great pressure involved in deep diving ; 
the shortening of the neck and the welding of the 
vertebre of that region; the meticulous reduction of 
friction, illustrated in the absence of external ears ; 
the dorsal position of the valved, automatically closing 
blow-hole or nostril (single in the adult toothed whales, 
strangely remaining in the primitive double condition 
in the more specialised baleen whales); the sponginess 
of most of the bones, making for buoyancy; the 
remarkable networks of blood-vessels which probably 
help respiration during the prolonged submersion ; 
the relatively huge chest-cavity and the spacious 
(though simple) lungs, which are hydrostatic as well 
as breathing organs ; the usual reduction of the offspring 
to one at a time; and the special milk-reservoirs 
which give the baby a big mouthful at a gulp. These 
are more or less obvious adaptations, but for one 
that is obvious there are ten that are subtle. There 
is, for example, the arrangement for shunting forward the 
spout-shaped glottis (the entrance to the windpipe) so 
as to project into the posterior opening of the nasal 
passage at the back of the mouth. Thus the baleen 
whale swimming with its huge mouth yawning, so as 
to catch myriads of small fry, is not itself drowned. 
It is interesting that a very similar adaptation is seen 
when the crocodile is drowning its prey, and when the 
young Marsupial in its mother’s pouch is having milk 
injected down its gullet. 

The story goes that a Yankee visitor to the Zoo, 
after a prolonged scrutiny of the giraffe, turned away 
with the remark: “I don’t believe it.”” If he had 
been able to give the same attention to his own New 
England Right Whale, he might well have said the 
same. Black in colour, a Colossus fifty-four feet long, 
with a head occupying about a fourth of the whole, 
with a neck as short as the giraffe’s is long (yet with 
the same number of vertebra), with about 250 plates 
of black baleen hanging down from the roof of the 
mouth on each side, and sometimes reaching a length 
of seven feet—what a quaint creature! The plates of 
whalebone illustrate one of Nature’s evolutionary 
methods, making the new out of the old, for they 
are exaggerations and cornifications of the transverse 
palatal ridges to be seen on the roof of the mouth in 
many other mammals. How striking, again, is the 
apparently disturbed topography, the nostrils far back 
on the top of the head, the inconspicuous eye away 
down at the posterior corner of the mouth, the ear-hole 
a little below and behind the eye and not wider than 
a match. And there is that curious, worn, warty, 
callous cushion near the front end of the snout, which 
goes by the name of the bonnet. 

The imagination is tickled by the sparse groups 
of hairs about the snout, jaws, and chin. They are 
probably the dwindled residue of an abundant primeval 


pellage, for some embryo cetaceans show numerous 
hair-rudiments on the anterior half of the body. It 
is possible, however, that the ancestral Cetaceans 
had, even more than hair, an armature of scales, which 
was lost when aquatic habits were acquired. Some 
porpoises still show traces of scales, and there are some 
cetaceans in which no vestige of hair has been found, 
even before birth. The hairs seen on the Right Whale 
are without hair-muscles or sebaceous glands, yet 
it is apparently to some purpose that they linger, 
for they are extraordinarily well innervated, four 
hundred nerve-fibres sometimes going to a single 
hair! They illustrate the conservatism of evolutionary 
processes, holding fast that which is good, even if it 
be diverted to a new function. It may be, however, 
that tactility was the primary function of hairs; we 
see it highly developed in the whisker hairs of many 
mammals, like the cat, and less familiarly, in various 
types, in strategically disposed tufts about the hands 
and feet. Very impressive are the deeply buried relics 
of a hip-girdle and thigh-bone, measuring in a typical 
specimen of a North Atlantic Right Whale eighteen 
and five inches respectively. They show an interesting 
variability not uncommon in dwindling structures, 
and their long lingering may be partly due to the fact 
that they afford insertion to certain small muscles. 
In some unborn whales there are two small button-like 
projections—external hind-limbs literally at a vanishing 
point. Absolutely vestigial are the Right Whale’s 
teeth, which never cut the gum and are absorbed 
before birth. Yet there is a first set and a second set— 
as in ourselves. 

There is much that is interesting in the sense-organs. 
The eye is without the usual eye-cleaning third lid, 
its absence being compensated for by the continual 
washing; its practical absence in our own case is 
compensated for by the frequent movements of the upper 
eyelid. The smelling membrane is degenerate, and 
there are other olfactory deficiencies, intelligible enough 
in animals of terrestrial origin which have come to be 
habitually submerged. The outer ear passage is open 
to the water, and the drum is so fixed that it cannot 
vibrate ; it is probable that the chief use of the whale’s 
ear is in equilibration, and in making the animal aware 
of changes in the pressure of the water as it dives or 
rises. If sounds pass to the ear-ossicles and the inner 
ear, it must be through the bones of the skull. 

The Black Right Whale is not gregarious, but a 
pair may keep company for long, and they may be 
followed for over a year by their calf. The ordinary 
rate of swimming is leisurely, about four miles an hour ; 
and the creature is fond of lying quietly on the surface, 
perhaps asleep. Mr. Allen quotes an old story of the 
Mayflower’s encounter in Cape Cod Bay. ‘“ We saw 
daily great whales, of the best kind for oil and bone, 
come close aboard our ship, and in fair weather swim 
and play about us. There was once one, when the 
sun shone warm, came and lay above water, as if she 
had been dead, for a good while together, within half 
a musket shot of the ship ; at which two were prepared 
to shoot, to see whether she would stir or no. He that 
gave fire first his musket flew in pieces, both stock 
and barrel; yet, thanks be to God, neither he nor 
any man else was hurt with it, though many were 
there about. But when the whale saw her time she 
gave a snuff, and away.”” The blowing or breathing-out 
of hot air occurs half a dozen or more times in rapid 
succession, and the “ spout,” consisting of water-vapour 
condensed into drops, plus, it may be, a little spray 
carried up by the nose-opening blast, may rise to a 
height of fifteen feet. Since Aristotle did not think 
of a whale as a fish, Milton was not very happy with 
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his “ And at his gills draws in, and at his trunk spouts 
out, a sea.”” After a longer or shorter period of forceful 
breathing the whale dives (almost perpendicularly, 
so that the flukes are the last parts seen), and may 
remain under water for ten to twenty minutes. The 
Right Whale is a dainty feeder as far as quality goes, 
for it depends mainly on small crustaceans. These 
are engulfed in the yawning cavern of the mouth, 
strained on the frayed inner edges of the baleen whales, 
collected by the slow raising of the fat and flabby 
tongue, and then passed down into the narrow gullet. 
Whatever a Cachalot may have done, no Right Whale 
ever swallowed even a minor prophet. 

No one has yet got on terms of intimacy with a 
Black Right Whale, but the general impression seems 
to be that it is a gentle creature, only taking the offensive 
when tormented. It may then break a boat with the 
impact of its bonnet or bumper. In illustration of 
its endurance Mr. Allen quotes the case of a “ sixty- 
barrel’ Right Whale which was struck early in the 
morning off Nantucket, and, heading out to sea, towed 
a boat with six men in it for seven hours, and eventually 
got free. It took the men five hours’ hard pulling 
to get home. Very little is known of the breeding 
habits, but the pairing seems to take place in early 
summer and the birth in January or February. The 
length of the new-born calf is about twenty feet. It 
is said to accompany its mother for at least a year, 
being weaned when between one and two years old. 
There is no doubt as to the parental attachment of 
the mother, for she will sacrifice herself in the attempt 
to rescue her offspring, or in the refusal to leave it 
even when dead. So far as is known, the North Atlantic 
Right Whale has no natural enemies, and they are 
not known to fight among themselves. It is a long- 
lived, dumb, peace-loving creature—too gentle to 
survive man’s frightfulness for long. 

The particular whale we have discussed is probably 
not specifically distinguishable from the Black Right 
Whale of the South Atlantic, but it is quite different 
from the Greenland Whale or Bowhead, Balena 
mysticetus, which used to be the object of the eager 
quest pursued by the whaling vessels that went North 
from Dundee, Aberdeen, Peterhead, and similar ports. 
But that is a story of the past, for the Greenland Whale 
is now a rarity. In the fascinating whale-room of 
the British Museum we have seen the enormous lower 
jaws of one of the largest of these magnificent creatures, 
which was killed in 1887. It yielded twenty-six tons 
of oil and twenty-six hundredweight of whalebone. This 
Greenland Whale is entirely Arctic; it is recorded as 
attaining a length of 70 feet; its head occupies a third 
of the body; its black colour is meee | by white 
below the jaw, and there are various important 
structural differences between it and its non-Arctic 
relative. Mr. F. E. Beddard, an authority on whales, 
tells us that the Greenland Whale is “an extremely 
timid beast.’ It has been remarked that “a bird 
alighting upon its back sometimes sets it off in great 
agitation and terror.” But we do well to be cautious 
with psychological adjectives when speaking of whales. 
For what do we know of the “ terror” of this marine 
Colossus, whose brain is of a very high order? The 
timidity is probably in part a function of the frequency 
of whalers. There is unanimity, however, in the 
theoretical admiration of the whale’s parental solicitude. 
“ It would do honour,” said Scoresby, “ to the superior 
intelligence of human beings,’ who will nevertheless 
seek after blubber and baleen until the Right Whales 
have, alas, shared the fate of other giants and passed 
into the keeping of monographs and museums. 

J. ArTHuR Tomson. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HERE was a rumour, very widespread, and which 
even achieved respectable print at the beginning of 
the week, to the effect that we had been informed 
of Germany's real peace-terms, that they were startlingly not 
impossible, and that the Prime Minister's speech of Saturday 
was the first move in the great skirmishing preliminary to an 
armistice. | Even among serious publicists and leaders of 
opinion the proportion of individuals in whom the wish is 
quite immorally father to the thought runs very high. No 
basis of any kind for the rumour has been indicated. I 
pretend to not the slightest inside knowledge of the relations 
between Labour and the Government, but the phenomenon 
of the speech seems to me to be capable of a quite simple 
domestic explanation. The Government needed Labour 
consent to its Man-power Bill. Notoriously industrial dis- 
tricts, and munition-areas in particular, have been full of 
‘unrest ’ about peace-terms. The speech was the price the 
Government had to pay for the privilege of continuing nego- 
tiations as to man-power. To this imperious end Mr. Lloyd 
George swung the Cabinet officially round to the official views 
of the Labour Party, and ate not only some of his own words 
but the words of Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Bonar Law and M. 
Clemenceau. 
* * a» 

Whatever may be the final form of the Man-power Bill, it 
certainly will not bear much resemblance to the original 
dream of the War Office. In the matter of co-operation 
between America and Britain there were two courses open 
to Britain. She could either contribute to the pool a rela- 
tively smaller number of men and maintain her vast output 
of munitions, or she could furnish a relatively larger number 
of men and leave the United States to find her own munitions, 
In other words, she could choose broadly between men and 
munitions, Considering the difficulties of transport, and that 
it is far easier to transport a man across the Atlantic than to 
transport munitions for a man, and considering that Britain 
is organised for munitions as no country ever was before, 
there could surely be no hesitation in deciding between the 
two courses. And in fact the War Office did not hesitate. 
But it chose the wrong course, and only with the greatest 
difficulty was it persuaded to agree to the right course. Such 
is my information. Thus does the craze for men in khaki still 
flourish in the mysterious minds of the General Staff. 


* * * 


The Man-power trouble is really responsible for the great 
British Museum affair. For if man-power had been saga- 
ciously considered in the huge new Ministries the need would 
never have arisen for still more premises, and Lord Rother- 
mere and Sir Alfred Mond might not have made themselves 
disastrously and eternally ridiculous. As it is, Lord Rother- 
mere has stamped himself—Sir Alfred Mond was already 
stamped. The newspapers have revelled during the week in 
gashly stories of waste and sloth in what the old permanent 
departments call the mushroom departments. These stories 
certainly do not exceed the truth, but I doubt if the im- 
portant points of the matter have been clearly brought out. 
A fact to be particularly noted is that already before the 
mushroom departments ‘had reared their giant heads, the big 
permanent departments—such as Somerset House—upon 
which the running of the State machine really depends, had 
been most seriously depleted by turning clerks into soldiers. 
These departments assiduously trained carefully chosen girls 
at moderate salaries to take the place of the called-up men, 
and they have gone on training girls to take the place of yet 
more men who are wanted, not to go to the front, but to go 
to the aid of the mushroom departments. What happens / 
Not merely do the mushroom departments unfairly compete 
with the permanent departments in the girl-labour market 
by accepting any kind of girl and paying her a high salary, 
but they fritter away the expert male help which they have 
commandeered. I know of an official from a permanent 
department who, being drafted to one of the mushrooms, 
found that the mushroom work was being badly done by a 
staff four times as large as would have been allocated for 
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similar work in a permanent department. His salary was 
about £700 a year, and he reckoned that the job to which he 
was put was not worth more than a salary of £300 a year. 
He did it with no effort, and he was saddled with the services 
of a girl typewriter, whom he did not want and could not 
employ, at a salary of £2 5s. a week. But nodoubt the kind 
intention of the authorities in insisting on the typist was to 
give the poor fellow something to think about in his ample 
leisure. One of the scandals of the mushroom departments 
is the luncheon interval, which begins sharp at one and may 
finish within a few minutes of three—not to mention tea-time, 
golden hour of the typist—which I have been sardonically 
told lasts from 4.15 to 5.10. After that the correct thing is 
to hang on somehow till about eight o’clock, an operation 
known as window-dressing. Still, the Portland vase has not 
yet been smashed, nor the nostrils chipped off one of the 
horses in the Parthenon Frieze. 
aK oR * 

Complaints of grave disorganisation in the offices of the 
Food Ministry still persist; and it is confidently said that 
much of the outward trouble is simply a faithful reflection 
of the inward. 

* ck * 

Wise, if cynical, persons always said that, despite an- 
nouncements to the contrary, Lord Northcliffe never had the 
intention of returning to America. It is not too much to 
say that his “ failure to materialise ” in New York will cause 
little mourning over there. I get a regular and considerable 
correspondence from the United States, and the epistolary 
evidence of the unfavourable impression made by his lordship 
in America steadily grows. Indeed it is quite remarkable. 
At first private correspondents tactfully said nothing, but 
when newspapers began to talk, then emotion, no‘ longer 
repressible, began to show itself in letters. Meanwhile the 
quidnuncs of Piccadilly, St. James’s Street and Pall Mall 
are pleasantly discussing the problem whether Lord North- 
cliffe told the Cabinet he wouldn’t go or whether the Cabinet 
told Lord Northcliffe he couldn’t go. There are those who 
assert that Lady Northcliffe’s Grand Cross was the jam with 
a pill. It will be extremely interesting to see whether Lord 
Reading carries the art of being his own press-agent to the 
same height of virtuosity as Lord Northcliffe achieved. 

tK ok OK 

Mr. Lloyd George’s hints to oligarchy :— 

To the Foreign Secretary :— 

“The Tory leader [Mr. Balfour] lacks energy and appli- 
cation. Those who know him best think him rather indo- 
lent. He was never a hard worker. When he was Irish 
Secretary he worked harder than he ever has before or 
since, but even then he accepted without hesitation any 
explanation that was offered him by the Irish Constabulary 
in reply to complaints of injustice. It was much less 
troublesome to do that than to make a personal investiga- 
tion into the matter.” 

To the compilers of the Honours List :— 

‘ Gentlemen, we have found it very difficult to persuade 
some of our friends that there is a difference between right 
and wrong; but there is a second great law of our moral 
being to which, J think, they are accessible, and that is 
that there is a relation between cause and effect.” 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
SIR GEORGE BUCHANAN 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 

Str,—Commenting on the departure of Sir G. Buchanan from 
Petrograd, you put on record his “ ability to get on with all sorts 
of men.” Whatever may be the meaning of these words and 
whatever virtue may be concealed behind them, the tribute con- 
tained in them will hardly be shared by the great majority of 
the Russian democracy. As an illustration of the attitude of 
the latter to some of the public utterances of your late Ambassador, 
will you allow me to bring to the notice of your readers the 





following notice from the Novaia Zhizn of October 31st last, 
entitled ** Sir Buchanan and the Cossacks’? ([tseems as difficult 
for Russians to learn the delicacies of British titles as for English- 
men to understand things Russian.) 

The following is a translation of the notice : 

“What would have said the English Liberal Press if, during 
the acute state of the Irish crisis, our Ambassador in London 
would have received a deputation from the insurgents of Sir 
Carson and declared to them that he highly appreciates the 
services of the Conservatives, and hopes that they will bring out 
England on the right road ? Of course, the English Press would 
have sharply protested against such an uninvited interference 
in the internal affairs of their country. 

** What articles would have written the leader-writers of the 
Times and the Morning Post, if the Russian Ambassador would 
have received a Sinn Fein deputation, and assured them of his 
hope that they will lead out the country from the heavy crisis ? 
Naturally they would have strongly criticised the tactlessness 
of the representative of a foreign State. 

* But why, then, are English traditions not applicable on the 
soil of Russia ? Why, then, does Sir Buchanan think it consistent 
with his position to address speeches of this kind to the represen- 
tatives of one of the social forces struggling at the moment in 
Russia, and which has identified itself with General Kornilov ? 

“Has Sir Buchanan become so far Russified that he applies in 
Russia without hesitation methods which would have offended 
the public opinion of England? Or, perhaps, Sir Buchanan 
wishes to act in accord with that part of the English Press which 
from the very beginning of the Kornilov revolt has taken the part 
of the latter. Or has he taken notice of the news that King 


George has received General Gurko, who has escaped from Russia 
with the assistance of ‘some Englishmen’ and on a * foreign 
boat’ ?”’ 


Such demonstrations of sympathy with the representatives 
of the old regime and adherents of Kornilov are not calculated 
to further the strengthening of “ friendly relations” between 
England and Russia. They are only provoking amongst the 
Russian democracy a just distrust of the leading circles of England. 
For the guidance of your readers, mav I add that the Novaia 
Zhizn is edited by Maxim Gorky, and that it represents the views 
of the moderate elements of the “ Bolsheviks” and of a large 
body of the Russian intelligentsia ?—Yours, etc., S. 

[Our correspondent is a Russian ; but our authorities for our 
statement regarding Sir George Buchanan include Russians as 
well as Englishmen. It is notorious that Sir George’s retirement 
was contemplated just after the Revolution, and that it was 
subsequently decided that his position in Petrograd was strong 
enough to render his supersession unnecessary. More recently 
his courtesy to the latest regime has been unexceptionable, and, 
whatever the misunderstandings between Russia and England, 
we feel that very little of the responsibility can be saddled upon 
him.—Eb. N.S.| 


SELF-DETERMINATION FOR NATIVE 
RACES 
To the Editor of Tux NEW STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his momentous speech last Saturday Mr. Lloyd 
George tells us that “ with regard to the German Colonies eee 
the decision must have primary regard to the wishes and interests 
of the native inhabitants of such colonies . . . the inhabitants 
should be placed under the control of an administration accept- 
able to themselves, whose main purposes will be to prevent their 
exploitation for the benefit of European capitalists or govern- 
ments.” The natives have chiefs and councils competent to 
speak for them, and “* the principle of national self-determination 
is as applicable in their cases as in those of occupied European 
territories.” These are strong words, and suggest one or two 
important questions. First of all, is this principle of self-deter- 
mination applicable to German colonies only ? And, if sO, pn, oe 
Not, certainly, by reason of the right of conquest, which is to ' 
ruled out of court at the future conference as contrary to the 
most essential claims of the Allied programme. The et 
should, then, be applicable to native colonies in general, who shoul 
all be invited to vote as to which masters they would choose to 
rule over them. This would be a somewhat startling —— 
scarcely conducive to peace between allies or enemies, = 
highly doubtful benefit to the native races themselves. “ 
hurdly think that the Prime Minister contemplates such an appt 
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cation of the principle of self-determination as this ; and yet we 
certainly ought not to ask more of Germany in the matter than 
we and our friends are willing to do ourselves. 

Does not the occasion furnish an opportunity for a more prac- 
tical and, at the same time, a more general solution of the ques- 
tion ? Why should we not adopt a code of international condi- 
tions for the handling of native races in all colonies; a code 
variable according to special conditions, but aiming in all cases 
at checking the exploitation of the natives and furthering their 
physical, moral and intellectual welfare with the view of leading 
them on to fuller self-determination in the future ? Those tribal 
organisations, in which Mr. Lloyd George expresses confidence, 
might furnish an Inter-Colonial Native Council to discuss and set 
forth native grievances and needs; and such a council might 
refer its decisions to a corresponding European Inter-Colonial 
Council, charged with the interests and protection of the native 
races. Thus should we adopt and follow the line we would lay 
down for others; and thus might dawn a happier day for the 
subject-races in all other colonies as well as in those which have 
belonged to Germany.—-I am, Sir, yours truly, 

M. D. Perre. 

Mulberry House, Storrington, Pulborough. 


Tothe Editor of Tux New SraresmMan. 

Sm,—If the Prime Minister’s speech to the Labour Conference 
on man-power is the final expression of the War Aims of the Allies, 
this country is now quite definitely committed to the principle 
of territorial self-determination. So far as is reasonably possible, 
“government by consent” is to be written across the map of 
theworld. The principle is not limited to the complete restoration 
of States independent before the war; the guarantee of its exten- 
sion to bona fide national units, Asiatic as well as European, 
and whether historically homogeneous or not, is clearly indicated 
as the indispensable condition of peace. The yearnings of subject 
nationalities have thus received, not merely one more benediction 
from British democracy, but a sincere pledge from British states- 
manship. 

As an Indian, let me point out that the situation is of peculiar 
interest to my countrymen. If the German colonies in Africa 
are to be “ held at the disposal of a Conference whose decision 
is to have primary regard to the wishes and interests of the 
native inhabitants of such colonies,” logic, no less than a sense 
of fair play, will suggest a similar proceeding in regard to India. 
If the primitive races of the African continent are entitled to 
vote on the question of their destinies, a country whose civilisation 
dates back to remote antiquity, a country whose record of recent 
development along European lines is, all things considered, as 
amazing as that of Japan, a country whose desire to form in a 
real sense a part of the Empire, and whose fidelity to the interests 
of that Empire has been demonstrated beyond possibility of 
question by the manner and the measure of its sacrifice on the 
fields of Mesopotamia and Flanders, a country where, moreover, 
the sense of national solidarity is spreading with the rapidity of a 
fiery cross, such a country surely is entitled to have the spirit 
of this clean and wholesome peace translated into its own life. 

The publication of the views of British Labour has been almost 
immediately followed by the utterances of a statesman who, 
unless his words are totally devoid of meaning, has pledged 
the country courageously and irretrievably to a programme 
of real and far-flung democracy. India will hear in his words 
an echo of her own aspirations, and a promise that her desire for 
Home Rule within the Empire is at last about to be seriously 
considered.— Yours, etc., 

N. A. KmunpKar. 


PREVENTION AND CURE 
To the Editor of Tux New Sratesman. 

Sim,—I am what is described in your article * Prevention 
and Cure” an unqualified practitioner in dentistry ; but the 
designation of “ unqualified needs modification when in my 
case, as in many another, I speak with nearly twenty years of 
practice at the same address and in a town with a population 
sufficiently limited for a man’s skill and capacity to become 
known so that he cannot “ fool the people all the time.” 

_ With this introduction, my experience and conclusions regard- 
ing the position of dental practice may be received with respect. 





Your contributor says the reasons for the existing chaotic 
condition is due to the lack of social and professional standing 
of dentists. That is true when comparisons are made with the 
status occupied by surgeons and doctors, and is mainly owing 
to the fact that dentists possess no governing body of their own, 
and are under the control of the General Medical Council, which 
in the past has only in a restricted sense concerned itself with 
dental practice and the public needs for dental treatment. 

But in what sense does the individual dentist suffer socially 
in comparison with the members of other professions ? In this 
neighbourhood he can take his place with the doctor, solicitor, 
or any other. Much depends upon his personelity and the 
position he and his family adopt. Pecuniary status need not 
bar the way, for, as your contributor says, the income of the dentist 
may easily total four figures. 

The true cause for the lack of students entering the dental 
schools must be sought in other directions. Every man is apt 
to think his own work is more arduous than any other, and even 
at the risk of a similar charge being madeagainst me I will say 
that no other profession can be considered so wearing as dentistry. 
He is a busy surgeon who undertakes twenty operations in a week. 
But the daily round of the dentist is operating without inter- 
mission, and school dentistry requires physical effort of an extra- 
ordinary kind which few will be found willing or able to continue 
for more than a few years. 

Now the cost of qualifying and the time occupied for the 
dental diploma are not much less than are required for the double 
qualification for medicine and surgery, and students can only 
be drawn from among the sons of the well-to-do. When it 
becomes plain that mechanical skill as well as surgical knowledge 
is requisite, as in dentistry, few enter for the courses, and a 
decision is made in favour of another profession. One hears 
of many dental students taking the conjoint diplomas and 
afterwards practising medicine and surgery; but few doctors or 
surgeons will be found who become dentists, though the latter 
are able to command larger incomes. 

The solution lies not only in a State service embodying dental 
treatment for school children, but State aid for dental students 
must be freely given to suitable candidates from the lower middle 
and working classes, both boys and girls, to enable them to 
qualify. ‘There are few to be had from the classes above them. 
A sufficient number of dentists may then be found to do school 
work for the first few years of their professional life, after the 
manner of the house surgeon of the voluntary hospitals. Until 
this State aid is forthcoming little progress will be made. Your 
contributor suggests 800 dentists should be employed as school 
dentists. Is it at all likely that 30 per cent. of the qualified 
dentists on the register will throw up their practices in fashionable 
districts in order to take such appointments? It must be 
remembered that only some half-dozen qualified dentists practise 
among the teeming millions of the East Lind of London. 

Since the Insurance Act has been in operation attention to 
the dental needs of the community has been forced apace. 
Rather sooner than later the doctor proceeds to examine the 
mouths of panel patients, and as defects often exist, instruction 
is given to visit the dentist, with a warning not to come again 
until it is obeyed. 

Whatever the findings of the Departmental Committee of 
Enquiry may be, power should not be given by Parliament for 
such important preventive aid as dentistry to pass into the hands 
of a few interested persons. For a generation after the passing 
of the Dentist Act, 1878, the number of unregistered practitioners 
was insignificant, yet the influx to the profession through the 
recognised portals was negligible, and from that circumstance 
the lesson should be learnt.—Yours, etc., 

G. 


THE COLLEGE OF NURSING 
To the Editor of ‘Tan New SrTaresMAN. 

Sir,—As “ Unity” has failed to convince Miss Eden that 
the College of Nursing is democratic, and as the opposition 
of the National Union of Trained Nurses and the Royal British 
Nurses’ Association to the College is preventing the attainment of 
State Registration for Nurses, I am contributing to the dis- 
cussion. 

The College of Nursing is under the control of a Council nomi- 
nated by the promoters of the College, but one-third of the 
members retire each yearand the places are then to be filled by the 
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registered nurses, by a postal ballot election. The first election 
is to be in April next, and in two years later the nominated 
members will have disappeared. In the Bill suggested by the 
College it was proposed to allow one-third of the Council to be 
nominated by various interests connected with the nursing 
profession, but so long as the College remains a voluntary body 
the Council will be entirely elected. 

Now it is hardly fair to condemn the provisional council 
merely on the ground that it contains too many matrons; a 
surer test is to judge by the regulations which have been drawn 
up by it for the government of the College. In the first draft 
there seemed to be serious risk that the regulations for registration 
would exclude a considerable number of well-trained nurses and 
that certain schools would have their internal examinations 
accepted by the College, thus producing an electorate which 
would not correspond to the whole body of nurses. I withheld 
support from the College until I was satisfied on these points, 
but the new regulations are wide enough to include practically 
all trained nurses, and I have been officially informed that the 
** one portal examination ” means examinations on the model of 
those of the Central Midwives’ Board. 

Can Miss Eden propose a more democratic scheme? Does 
she seriously suggesi that it would be an improvement to allow 
the N.U.T.N. to nominate a certain proportion of the new Coun- 
cil? No one maintains that a nominated council is a demo- 
cratic arrangement, but it is obviously impossible to have 
an elected council until an electorate has been formed, and a 
provisional nominated council is a convenient authority to 
prescribe conditions for registration. In this instance the work 
seems to have been well done. Miss Eden in her letters does not 
criticise it. Surely the nurses are capable of using this inst ru- 
ment to further the interests of their profession. If the members 
of the N.U.T.N. will only register they can in a short time obtain 
influence on the council in proportion to their numbers and 
abilities. 

I can see nothing in the constitution and regulations of the 
College to justify the N.U.T.N. in attempting to destroy it. 
May I appeal to Miss Eder to consider the question as a practical 
politician? I think it is unfortunate if no members of the 
N.U.T.N. were nominated on the provisional council, but if 
they capture a considerable number of places in April next it 
will be a triumph to compensate for any initial slight, while 
incidentally agreement by the nurses on a Bill for State Regis- 
tration will secure its passage through Parliament. 

I may add that the Renevoient Fund for Nurses is to be under 
the control of a committee appointed jointly by the Council of 
the College of Nursing and the British Women’s Hospitals.— 
Yours, etc., Henry H. MacWi.u1aM, M.B., D.P.H., 

Walton Institution, Liverpool. Senior Medical Officer. 

January 2. 


THE DEATH PENALTY 


To the Editor of Tue New} SraresMan. 

Sir,—A paragraph by ~‘ Sardonyx” in your last issue, on the 
treatment of soldiers, impels me to ask a question which I am 
convinced ought to be asked persistently, and by us civilians, 
since no one else can raise it. 

I had, this summer, several Australian privates as guests, 
and in long talks with them tried to find out what was at the 
bottom of their rather pitying attitude towards the English 
private soldier. They know him, most of them, only as a soldier ; 
and I found that this well-known feeling was based on the sub- 
mission of our English privates to what the Australians regard 
as a servile and cruel discipline, which, in their opinion, no 
one worth calling a man would put up with. 

They expressed disgust at the existence in the English Army 
of the death penalty. Repeating parrot phrases I had never 
had the independence of mind to question, I warmly defended 
the death penalty. Two of them told me the following incident : 
After an intolerable time in Cairo, a pal of theirs, an Anzac, felt 
he must have a holiday. He deserted, went to Paris, and after 
a week or two there was taken by the police and returned to 
his unit. He got a moderate term of imprisonment. ‘ Surely 
he would have been shot had he been in the line,” I said. 
“Certainly not! Why kill a man for taking a holiday?” 
they asked. “He had come willingly to fight; he was willing 
to fight again. What would have been the sense of killing him ?” 


Our Press has been loud almost to weariness in praise of the 
Australians. In view of their achievements it is evident that 
they do not desert to such an extent as to impair their military 
efficiency. Yet no Australian can be shot for desertion unless 
the sentence is confirmed by the Australian Government, and I 
believe a sentence has never been sent up for confirmation. 

Most young English officers will tell one that the Australians 
are “ just spoilt” by their free discipline, that their numerous 
casualties are due to this cause, and so forth. They are taught 
these phrases throughout their training. But though the War 
Office teaches its young officers this, it knows better, or it would 
not constantly have the Australians in the most critical of the 
fighting. 

One cannot quote witnesses, but it is well known to many 
who have soldier acquaintances that in some parts of our line 
last winter the conditions were such as will hardly bear thinking 
about. No trenches could be made, and the men lay day and 
night in the mud, exposed to all the rigours of a long and bitter 
winter. Conceive the agony of it; the intolerable monotony ; 
the interminable strain. In these circumstances some men’s 
spirits were broken. They ran away, not to the Germans, but 
towards home. They were brought back, not put into hospital, 
but shot, saying, ‘I would rather you shot me than sent me back 
to the line.” These were often men who had fought splendidly, 
and would have fought again. . . . 

We are asked to believe that their comrades were greatly 
benefited and braced by hearing the names of those who had 
been shot read out day by day. Those who return will leave us 
in no doubt how the experience affected them. I gather that 
they will come back in a mood to merit fully the respect of their 
colonial colleagues. 

But why should bitterness be engendered in the hearts of men 
who have made immeasurable sacrifices for us? They cannot 
speak. Ought not we to urge persistently upon the Government 
that our practice should be reconsidered in the light of Australian 
experience ?—Yours, etc., 

KE. D. Marvin. 


Miscellany 
AKSAKOFF 


N A Russian Schoolboy,* Mr. Duff has completed 
I his admirable translation of the autobiographical 
works of Serge Aksakoff, the Russian author of 
whom a year or two ago we knew nothing. This discovery 
of Aksakoff, which has aroused so much interest in England, 
was so long delayed, and produced at last with apparently 
such modest expectations, that one cannot help wondering 
whether other masterpieces of equal interest still await the 
translator. Russian novels we know; we know something 
of Russian poetry ; but we have hitherto been given few 
or no translations of Russian biographies and memoirs ; 
yet if these books are fair examples, in this department 
also of Russian literature there must be much that would 
delight us. 
Aksakoff is apparently regarded in his own country as 
a respectable old classic ; born in the reign of Catherine the 
Great, before Pushkin and Gogol, he seems, in comparison 
with later Russian writers, unsophisticated and in a way 
almost commonplace. His subject-matter is at first sight 
normal and obvious enough—the history of a well-to-do 
family, and the childish experiences of a happy and healthy 
boy, fond of fishing and the open air. This history and 
these experiences fill three large volumes ; in the first of 
the series, 4 Russian Gentleman, we are giveh a long 
account of the family events which preceded the author's 
birth: the migration of his grandfather to a newly-pur- 
chased estate in a wild and undeveloped district in the 
South-East of Russia, the patriarchal life of this country 
squire, and the marriage of his son, the author’s father. 


* A Russian Schoolboy. By Serge Aksakoff. Translated by J. D- 
Duff. Nisbet: 7s. 6d. net. 
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The second volume, “ Memories of Childhood,” contains a 
long and detailed account of the events of the author's life 
up to the age of eight; and the present volume carries 
on the boy’s history till his sixteenth year. He is sent to 
school at Kazan, is at first so homesick there that his 
mother takes him back to the country, where he spends a 
year, busied in childish sports. He then returns to school, 
where he is now happy, and interests himself in his studies 
and in various schoolboy hobbies—amateur acting, writing 
for a school-magazine, and butterfly collecting. He then 
becomes a University student in the newly founded Univer- 
sity of Kazan, where at the end of the three volumes we 
leave him when he is just about to enter the Civil Service. 

All this seems at first in no way unusual; most healthy 
boys, born in prosperous circumstances, go through the 
experiences which Aksakoff recounts; they have grand- 
parents and parents ; they are at first homesick at school 
and happy afterwards; they go home for their vacations, 
and become absorbed in various sports and hobbies. Some 
such account of childhood forms the not very interesting 
prelude to almost every biography or autobiography ; 
we are apt to read them with bored impatience, hurrying 
on till the hero of the story grows up. How is it, then, that 
we are so enthralled by these three big volumes of childish 
autobiography, and cannot have enough of this little Russian 
boy’s experiences ? 

The fact that the boy is a Russian boy largely explains our 
interest, and this for several reasons. There is in the first 
place the charm of geography and local colour; for if 
Aksakoff’s experiences themselves are not unusual, their 
setting is quite strange and unfamiliar to us; we are trans- 
ported to one of the remotest corners of Europe, to the 
slopes of the Ural Mountains in South-East Russia, near 
the Kirghiz Steppes and the borders of Asia—into a half- 
barbaric country full of Tartars and nomad tribes; and the 
life of this region is presented to us with extraordinary 
richness. Books of this kind, steeped in the atmosphere of 
some special place ; picturing for us not only the landscape 
but the life and thoughts of the people who inhabit it—books 
which fill out for us some featureless expanse on the world’s 
map with infinite cireumstance and detail, are always 
delightful, but always rare, for very special gifts are needed 
to write them. But these gifts Aksakoff possessed as 
few writers have ever possessed them; he conveys to us 
his impressions of sound and sight with such vividness that 
all the local life of this region, the climate, atmosphere 
and landscape, the immense bird-haunted steppes, the 
loud songs of the nightingales in the woods and valleys, 
the rush of the swift clear rivers, the very splash of the fish 
in them, seem to become a part of the reader’s own ex- 
perience—he has almost the hallucination of bodily presence, 
as if he too had spent his youth in that country, and knew 
it better than almost any other corner of the world. 

But it is not only Russian geography but Russian character 
that is presented to us in these books. Aksakoff shares 
to the full that capacity for passionate and uncontrolled 
feeling which we have come to regard as peculiarly Russian ; 
and if his boyish experiences seem at first sight, for all the 
difference of geographical setting, not unlike the experiences 
of English boys, yet the depths of joy and terror, the storms 
of frantic emotion that accompany them, make them 
very unlike anything we read of in our literature. To 
catch a big fish or a rare butterfly, to cross one of the great 
Russian rivers on a ferry, to be given a gun and go shooting, 
to return home from school for the holidays—each of these 
common events stirs in him such frenzies of feeling that the 
little boy, by the time he is eight years old, seems to have 
exhausted all the possibilities of passionate experience. 
But nothing ever seems to dull the lives of these Russians ; 
and the older members of his family whom Aksakoff de- 


occurrence in the ordinary course of their lives—journeys and 
meetings and partings and family debates—is accompanied 
by such embraces; sobbings, swoons and rages that they 
often have to take to their beds for considerable periods 
until they rise from them fresh and eager for renewed 
agonies and conflicts. 

Combined with this capacity for deep and passionate 
feeling we find in Aksakoff another Russian characteristic— 
that of cool, acute, disinterested observation. Not only 
does he watch himself and keep an accurate record of his 
most extravagant transports, but he watches with equal 
coolness and detachment the people whom he most dearly 
loves, and dispassionately describes their eccentricities and 
faults and failings. He recounts, for instance, a scene he 
witnessed at the age of six between his father and mother, 
in which his father, usually equable in temper, falls into 
a terrible rage and becomes “ changed beyond recognition,” 
while the passionate mother was for once calm and reasonable, 
thus reversing their usual parts—a reversal which, Aksakoff 
adds, * I watched with great interest.” 

Thus detached and thus gifted, Aksakoff, with his mar- 
vellous memory, was able in his old age, when ill and almost 
blind, to recreate the little, remote, passionate world into 
which he was born, and to repeople it with erring, gencrous- 
hearted, eccentric characters who lived their vivid lives 
long ago in that setting. ‘Two figures dominate the picture : 
the old grandfather, with his tender heart, his pride of 
birth, his strict sense of truth and justice, and his volcanic 
outbursts of rage and barbaric fury; and Aksakoff’s mother, 
clever, beautiful, overbearing, wilful and noble. These and 
many other living figures are portrayed exactly as the warm- 
hearted, coolly observant little boy saw them; and by 
presenting them as they were, with that mixture of good 
and bad, of folly and wisdom, which is the very texture of 
human nature, he has done them a greater service than if 
he had tried to make them into ideal figures, for he has 
bestowed a kind of immortality upon them; they live in 
our imaginations like people whom we have known and 
loved. “ You were not great heroes,” he says in taking 
farewell of them; “you trod your path on earth in silence 
and obscurity, and it is long, very long, since you left it. But 
you were men and women .. . actors in that mighty drama 
which mankind has played on earth since time immemorial ; 
you played your parts as conscientiously as others, and 
you deserve as well to be remembered.” Aksakoff’s 
attempt to preserve the memory of these people has been 
strangely successful ; even to us, far off in England, they 
are almost as living and real as members of our own families ; 
and while we are vainly trying to peer through the deep 
obscurity which envelops the Russia of to-day, we are at 
the same time gazing through a great open window into the 
homes—into the very minds and hearts—of a little group of 
Russians who lived long ago and far away in one of the 
furthest corners of that great country. 

L. PEARSALL SMITH. 


THRUSHES 


Tossed on the glittering air they soar and skim, 

Whose voices make the emptiness of light 

A windy palace. Quavering from the brim 

Of dawn, and bold with song at edge of night, 

They clutch their leafy pinnacles and sing 

Scornful of man, and from his toils aloof, 

Whose heart’s a haunted woodland whispering, 

Whose thoughts return on tempest-baffled wing, 

Who hears the cry of God in everything, 

And storms the gate of nothingness for proof. 
SIEGFRIED SAssoon. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


F anyone is collecting opinions of Swinburne he should 
I not miss that of Walt Whitman, given by Mr. 
Ernest Rhys in an interesting chapter of reminis- 
cences which appears in the current issue of T'o-Day. Mr. 
Rhys’s article is very interesting and covers a great deal of 
ground. He describes his meetings with James Russell 
Lowell, whom he found a most agreeable person; and he 
has a good many memories of the lost, but not much 
lamented, Rhymers’ Club. He says Mr. Yeats was the 
only member of the Club who could read well, and that 
Davidson “ felt himself incomparably greater as man and 
poet than all the rest,” and described himself as “a Pict 
among the Celts.” If we leave Mr. Yeats out of considera- 
tion, I think Davidson was perfectly right. Dowson, and 
even Johnson, could not compare with him, and most of the 
others were merely ordinary small fry. But that is a side- 
issue; what I wandered away from was Whitman’s opinion 
of Swinburne. Mr. Rhys saw Whitman in the later stages of 
his “ paralytic imprisonment.” He talked in “ a deep mono- 
tone ” and “ sat still as a statue.” ‘“* Only once did he appear 
thoroughly moved out of himself. A chance reference to 
Swinburne gave the provoking cue, and then his wrath 
was startling to behold. He turned quickly in his seat, 
with an angry hand lifted from the usual arm of the chair, 
and in vehement, oracular voice said: ‘Of all the damned 
simulacra I have ever known that man is the worst. He 
brought me toa feast—the table spread with fine dishes, but 
when I lifted off the covers, lo—nothing was there !’” 


% 3K * 


I do not remember having seen this before. Perhaps it 
was the rumour of some such utterance which led Swinburne, 
after writing a metrical salute to Whitman as the “ good 
grey poet,” to compose an essay on him which was in the 
main an attack, which suggested that he was obscene, and 
which coupled the admission that his language was “ some- 
times that of a god ” (I quote, or paraphrase, from memory) 
““and sometimes that of a drunken apple-woman rolling 
in the gutter.” A similar change overwent Swinburne’s 
opinion of William Bell Scott, the Pre-Raphaelite. He 
dedicated a book to him as “ Poet and Painter”; he then 
read a derogatory reference to himself in Scott’s letters ; 
and Scott at once became a dauber and a poetaster. But 
his best pronouncement on someone he believed to have 
spoken ill of him was his characterization of Emerson. He 
described that extremely harmless, if occasionally cloudy, 
sage as “a bald and toothless ape who, having been first 
hoisted into notoriety on the shoulders of Carlyle, now spits 
and splutters on a filthier platform of his own framing and 
fouling.” 

* * + 


This habit of rounded invective is not one to be culti- 
vated. It flourished a hundred years ago; it is almost 
dead now, in the limited world of literature, when in con- 
versation we are content to call a man a windbag or a pig, 
and in print we laugh gently at or sweetly reason with even 
the most raving of fools and the vainest of strutters. Re- 
viewers, at one time the most offensive of men, have now 
become so mealy-mouthed that we are frequently at a loss 
to know whether they consider a book magnificent or futile, 
and whether they consider its author a reptile or the torch- 
bearer of a newer and nobler age. This is carrying it a little 


too far, but there is nothing to regret in civility, pro- 
vided 


we do not lose the courage of our opinions ; 


but there are charms about abuse when the persons 
at whom it was levelled are dead and beyond being 
hurt. There is, I think, room for an Anthology of 
British Invective, in prose and verse. If well selected it 
would be one of the most entertaining and generally accept- 
able compilations that could be put together. Moribund in 
polite letters, ingenious abuse still flourishes in the street, 
Half our best jokes and anecdotes still deal with what the 
*bus driver said to his rival about his face, what the cab 
driver said to his fare about his generosity, and allied topics ; 
and the man who can be induced to smile at nothing else 
will smile at a novel form of vigorous insult. The Anthology 
of Invective would therefore succeed. 


a a * 


What would be in it? One sees several sections. In 
the first place one would have a section of anecdotes, the 
folklore of invective. In the second place one would have 
a section of political invective. Cobbett’s works are full 
of wonderful things about landlords, cotton-spinners and 
clergymen; his Legacy for Parsons may be commended. 
Milton on Salmasius would, I think, yield selections, though 
Milton was rather on the lofty side. Rebellion and Restora- 
tion literature is rich; c.f. Cowley’s Essay on Cromwell in 
which, inter alia, he accused the Protector of wanting to 
hand over St. Paul’s Cathedral to the Jews. The Revolu- 
tionary era produced a very large crop; Lamb on the 
Prince of Wales and the Examiner on the same subject 
would not be missing; nor Byron on George III.; nor 
Byron and Shelley on Castlereagh ; nor a famous open letter 
of Hazlitt’s. From Disraeli many admirable specimens 
could be obtained ; Gladstone on the Turks reached a great 
height; there is Lord Randolph Churchill on Gladstone, 
Mr. Maxse on everybody, and Mr. Lloyd George on the 
Dukes—a subject which may be barred to him after the war, 
for probably half of his friends will be dukes by that time. 
Literary and general abuse would be freely provided by 
Swinburne, by the old Reviews, by Christopher North; 
we should have Dr. Johnson on the Scotch, James I. on the 
fraternity of Smokers, and half the Elizabethan authors on 
the other half. Finally, there is the enormous body of Eng- 
lish satirical poetry, from Skelton and Bishop Hall to Mr. 
Belloc and Mr. Chesterton. <A great deal of it is scarcely 
ever read. People may dip into the satires of Donne, 
Marvell, Dryden, Pope and Swift, and the epigrams of 
Herrick, which are some of the nastiest if not the neatest 
in the language. But the gifted vilifier Charles Churchill is 
generally ignored, Oldham is barely a name to many vora- 
cious readers, and the enormous volume of Puritan and 
Cavalier songs (contained in collections like Songs of the 
Rump and the State Poems) might well be introduced by 
extracts to people who will never read them in the mass. 
What is the most drastic piece of condemnation in the 
language I do not know. Perhaps : 

Curse the people, blast the people ; 
Damn the lower orders ; 
is more comprehensive and sweeping than most; but that 
is by Ebenezer Elliot and written ironically. For searching 
subtlety I think that Pope on Atticus holds the field. 1! 
look forward to enlightenment from someone more expert 
from whom, in pious hope, I await The Thousand Best Insults, 
A Posy of Invective or The Oxford Book of English Denuncia- 
tion and Abuse. If nobody else does it in the meantime and 
I survive the shocks of the modern Honours Lists, I shall 
probably solace my own old age with that labour of love, 
thus bringing a well-spent life of action to a serene and 
sunny close. But I would rather somebody else did this— 
and every other job as well. 
SOLOMON EAGLE 
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NEW NOVELS 


Mistress of Men. By Fiora Annie Steer. Heinemann. 


6s. net. 

Son of Kazan. By James Oniver Curwoop. Cassell. 
6s. net. 

The Tempting Thought. By Hyiron CiEaver. Mills and 
Boon. 6s. 


The Discreet Adventure. By Heten C. Roperts. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 

The population of the world is divided sharply into two 
kinds—the kind that likes historical romance, and the 
kind that does not. Even the latter, however, can very often 
recognise the merits of such historical romance as is really 
romantic; and no one, I think, will question that Mrs. 
Steel has imagined her Mistress of Men romantically, and 
handled her theme well. I could wish that I were not 
so unfamiliar with the theme. Mrs. Steel takes a good deal 
for granted, and, speaking for the average reader, I consider 
that a mistake. It costs a distinct effort (since ignorance, 
in art as in ethics, is the enemy of sympathy) to enter into 
the feelings of characters whose names, traditions, modes of 
life, are unexplained. “It is impossible,’’ says Mrs. Steel 
in her preface, “‘ that the life of Nurjahan the Beautiful 
should remain unwritten.”’ She tells us that “‘ Nurjahan’s 
extraordinary personality and power—which even in these 
days would raise criticism in a woman—exposed her in the 
seventeenth century to inevitable traducing”’; and, as an 
instance of this, goes on: ‘‘ her sudden abandonment of 
Shahjahin is set down to personal pique and greed; but 
it is curiously coincident with his brother Khusran’s sudden 
death when in the former’s custody ; a death suspicious of 
poison to many, even in those days.” In short, when one 
has read half a page of the preface, one is—unless equipped 
with special knowledge—bewildered. Why those italics ? 
But the preface is not to be taken as typical, either of Mrs. 
Steel’s detachment from our ignorance, or of her English. 
“Would raise criticism in a woman” means, I suppose, 
“would, in a woman, raise criticism”: and “ suspicious 
of poison,” though intelligible, is not exact. No matter: 
the novel’s the thing. And very skilfully indeed does Mrs. 
Steel draw us into the atmosphere of her own imagination, 
so that we pass almost insensibly from complete bewilder- 
ment to complete acquiescence, accepting as we go her 
characterisation, her narrative, her humour, her pathos, 
and moving at last in a world as definite as the world of 
our daily experience. The book is perhaps too long. Wealth 
of detail is no doubt an essential part of the artistic plan, 
but it might be offered in less profusion ; and I can picture 
a reader, especially a reader of the kind that does not like 
historical romance, finding it dull. To get the feeling of 
the whole, one should approach it in a leisurely mood. To 
those who approach it receptively, it offers much interest— 
the vision of a world tantalisingly remote, yet strikingly 
near; strange, yet familiar; fantastic, yet simple. 

The population of the world is divided as sharply about 
natural history as about history. Son of Kazan is an animal- 
story, so you know what to expect. Mr. Curwood’s animal- 
stories are among the best of their kind. They have faults 
—they are a little crude at times, a little sentimental ; but 
the virtues easily outweigh the defects. For Mr. Curwood 
loves and understands the animals he writes about. He 
does not make them human—mere men in wolf’s clothing : 
he keeps them special, distinct, while at the same time con- 
vincing us of their mental and spiritual processes. He is 
wholly and unfeignedly free from the arrogance which talks 
about “the lower animals.” Difference is to him difference 
not inferiority. He does not patronise God’s creatures, nor 
apologise for them, nor rebuke them, nor even—except at 





weak and rare moments—sentimentalise them. He has 
achieved success in the difficult task of mixing the animal 
and the human interest without letting one supersede the 
other in importance. There are lust and hatred and terror 
and violence among his humans: there are tenderness 
and love : and the straightforward fighting instincts and deep 
affections of Baree, his “‘ hero ’’—half-wolf and half-dog— 
play a perfectly appropriate part in the actions and reactions 
of the plot. A suggestion reminiscent of The Call of the Wild 
is inevitable, particularly when we come to such sentences 
as: ‘And from far away it came—the call of the pack!” 
But on the whole Mr. Curwood has a method and a manner 
of his own. The first paragraph of all is illustrative of it : 

To Baree for many days after he was born the world was a vast, 
gloomy cavern, During those first days of his life his home was in 
the heart of a great windfall, where Grey Wolf, his blind mother, had 
found a safe nest for his babyhood, to which Kazan, her mate, came 
only now and then, his eyes gleaming like strange balls of greenish fire 
in the darkness. It was Kazan’s eyes that gave to Baree his first 
impression of something existing away from his mother’s side, and 
they brought to him also his discovery of vision. He could feel, he 
could smell, he could hear—but in that black pit under the fallen 
timber he had never seen until the eyes came. At first they frightened 
him, then they puzzled him, and his fear changed to an immense curi- 
osity. He would be looking straight at them when, all at once, they 
would disappear. This was when Kazan turned his head. 


Here we have what—in the jargon of the trade—we may 
call “‘ a penetrating piece of psychology.” 

The Tempting Thought is a pleasant enough book, slightly 
and quite engagingly silly, and at times almost touching, 
about people who are pleasant enough, more than slightly 
(and sometimes not at all engagingly) silly, and at times 
almost touching. A young man sees a child in a theatrical 
company and loves her memory and seeks to find her again : 
is deceived by a minx who pretends to be the girl in question ; 
and ultimately does find the right girl, only to discover- 
but you can perhaps guess what he discovers: and if you 
cannot, you will all the more enjoy reading the book to 
find out. The tone of the story is jolly, and Mr. Cleaver 
has a light touch. 

The Discreet Adventure is really extremely good, but so 
mild and unpretentious that one might easily miss the 
flavour of its goodness. The “ heroine,”’ Alberta, is a pretty, 
normal, healthy, intelligent girl, who, after having lived til! 
well on into the twenties with an exigent grandmother, is 
suddenly turned loose on the world with a thousand pounds. 
She has an intellectual sister who has acquired a Cambridge 
education and a scholastic environment, and a vulgar sister 
who has acquired a rich husband and an assortment of step- 
daughters. Alberta stays first with the vulgar sister, and 
the description of the step-daughters gives an idea of Miss 
Roberts’s method : 


They were tall, strong girls with ruddy faces, short skirts and thick 
plaits of hair, and after shaking hands and throwing one contemptuous 
glance at Alberta, they neither looked at her nor spoke to her again. 
By a scheme of requiring all their meals either late or early, they at 
all times avoided unnecessary intercourse with their stepmother. 
Their holidays were strenuous. From morning to night they bicycled, 
golfed, played tennis and argued with the two lanky schoolboys in 
badged caps who were their constant companions. At intervals 
during the day the four of them abruptly entered the dining-room and 
consumed haphazard repasts of cake and fruit. 


Simple, of course: but it gives, with perfect naturalness and 
absence of effort, a clear picture, and an attractive one. 
Next, Alberta stays with the intellectual Ellen, and is con- 
stantly addressed by Ellen’s intellectual friend as ‘ Ellen’s 
sister.” The little world of specialised sterilised literary and 
artistic interests, where “‘ culture ’ is forced like the “ cul- 


tures ”’ of a botanical experimenter, is admirably sketched— 
sardonically yet pityingly. Alberta gets a “ place’ in the 
household of the athletic Miss Boles, whose brother is an 
authority on “the rise and development of the English 
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Essay.” His culture is different—how different !—from 
Ellen’s: it sneers at the whole world of Ellen, or would 
do so if it had not too much refinement to allow of sneers : 
yet at iis expense, too, Miss Roberts contrives to be gently 
sardonic. The “‘ bad ’’ Mr. Halford, with his coarseness and 
dishonesty and queer reservations and nobilities, is a subtler 
and stronger study. Altogether, a charming book. 
GERALD GOULD. 


THE PATRIOT SCHOOLMASTER 
The Story of a Success. By P. H. Pearse. Edited by 
DresMonp Ryan. Maunsel. 3s. 6d. net. 


It is not customary in common human thought to asso- 
ciate schoolmasters with the idea of heroism—least of all 
with that sort of heroism which takes up arms. But 
Pearse’s schoolmastering and his share in the Easter Insur- 
rection both arose out of the same cause. He was an 
Irish patriot of a sober, determined kind; and he mani- 
fested his patriotism first by advocating study of the Irish 
language, next by teaching it and by teaching Irish boys to 
become good Irishmen, and last of all by fighting for Ireland. 
He chose each in turn as it seemed best to him; and the 
advocacy and the teaching, at least, were conducted in a 
reasonable manner. The last word upon his third form of 
activity has not yet been said. 

He began his career as a disciple of Dr. Douglas Hyde 
and was for some years the editor of An Claidheamh Soluis, 
the weekly journal of the Gaelic League. In this paper he 
advocated the policy of bilingualism which he afterwards 
put into educational practice. When he descended from 
what he called “‘the bad eminence of the editorship of 
An Claidheamh Soluis’’ in order to begin the Irish school 
described in the present volume, he founded a school review— 
which was meant to be also something rather more—called 
An Macaomh ; and from its pages this story of St. Enda’s 
College, or, as Pearse calls it, Sgoil Eanna, is reprinted. The 
central original idea with which he started was the inclusion 
of Irish in a bilingual scheme. He describes his procedure 
in a few words : 

At Sgoil Eanna every child is taught Irish. Of thirty in the Infants’ 
and Junior Division only one child uses Irish as a vernacular, so that 
English is necessarily the basis of the elementary instruction ; but 
Irish has been taught even to the youngest mites since the first day 
the school opened, is used freely in the school-room, and is cautiously 
employed in giving instruction in such subjects as Arithmetic, 
Nature-Study, and Physical Drill. In the Senior School, the 
instruction throughout (with the exception of that in Higher Mathe- 
matics and Mathematical Science, where English must necessarily 
predominate until we have Irish text-books and a recognised body of 
technical terms) is fully bilingual. That is to say, Irish, English, 
and other modern languages are taught, each through the medium 
of itself ; subjects other than modern languages are taught through 
the medium both of Irish and English. 


After this, it is somewhat disappointing to find a letter, 
which Pearse wrote to the school during his absence in 
America, composed in English and pointing out the fact that 
there is a prize of a rifle, which is still unwon, but which 
** can only be given on condition that some boy wins it by a 
genuine effort to speak Irish.’’ The schoolmaster, however, 
will realise easily enough that the most singular success could 
never achieve all that Pearse asked for and that the scheme 
set out above was no more than the usual standard of per- 
fection. Pearse’s was probably after all the most practical 
scheme set on foot for making Irish once again a real spoken 
language. 

But he was, like all good patriots, something more than a 
patriot. He was an educationalist as well; and it is ex- 


ceedingly difficult to tell where his educational enthusiasm 
leaves off and his patriotism begins. 


He chose the Irish 


myths as stories for his boys, not merely because they were 
Irish, but also because they were likely to have an inspiriting 
influence on young minds. He impressed upon his pupils 
“the noble tradition of the Fianna, ‘ we, the Fianna, never 
told a lie, falsehood was never imputed to us,’” not only 
because it gave them a regard for truth, but also because 
it led them to look on their Irish ancestors as worthy heroes, 
And it is most likely that patriotic enthusiasm came in to 
reinforce him whenever he was threatened by the despair 
which the routine and the thousand difficulties and dis- 
appointments of teaching occasionally breed in even the most 
fanatical educational idealist. It is easy to find a formula 
for the schoolmaster ; and Pearse found it in a brief sentence. 
“Every education,” he says here, “ must fail which does 
not bring to the child two things, an inspiration and a 
certain hardening.” But the daily and hourly application 
of so broad a counsel of perfection turns weak spirits into 
drudges and takes the edge even from strong spirits, if 
they have no other passion by which they may be refreshed. 
Pearse’s reinforcing passion was a hopeful love of Ireland. 
Without this no schoolmaster could have maintained an 
outlook on life so simple, so fresh and so buoyant as that 
which he displays here. 

But it is impossible to read this book as a plain record of a 
scholastic experiment; one cannot avoid looking at it 
with reference to the end of Pearse’s career and finding 
in it premonitions of his fate. And these are not hard to 
find. In 1910, the school was moved from Cullenswood 
House in the suburbs of Dublin to Rathfarnham in the 
Dublin mountains, and in a chapter written in the same 
year Pearse says : 

At Cullenswood House I spoke oftenest to our boys of Cuchulainn 
and his compeers of the Gaelic prime, [but] I have been speaking to 
them oftenest here of Robert Emmet and the heroes of the last 
stand. Cuchulainn was our greatest inspiration at Cullenswood ; 
Robert Emmet has been our greatest inspiration here. In truth, it 
was the spirit of Emmet that led me to these hillsides. 

It was the same spirit, perhaps, which led him from 
his share in the advocacy of Irishas a spoken language to the 
dream of an Irish Republic. In the following chapter, 
called “ Rejoicings ” and written in 1913, he dwells on the 
men who have died for Ireland and relates a strange dream 
in which he saw a St. Enda’s boy standing on a scaffold, 
“about to die there for some august cause, Ireland’s or 
another,”’ before a “ silent, unsympathetic crowd.” These 
premonitions are hardly less poignant than the description, 
in Mr. Ryan’s epilogue, of Pearse’s farewell speech on 
March 21st, 1916: 

Sgoil Eanna, he declared, had gone on for eight years. He hoped 
it would continue for eighty, but so far as he was concerned its 
work was done. He had founded Sgoil Eanna to make Irish boys 
efficient soldiers in the battles spiritual and temporal of their country. 
In the Irish Volunteers that day were many such soldiers. It had 
taken the blood of the Son of God to redeem the world. It would 
take the blood of the sons of Ireland to redeem Ireland. 

The course of action to which Pearse’s patriotism led him 
cut off too soon an educationalist of rarely sympathetic 
gifts. But it is permissible to speculate whether the educa- 
tionalist would have been so inspiring had he not first been 
inspired by another passion. 


GUNNERS’ DIARIES 
Le Tube 1233. (Souvenirs d’un Chef de Piece.) 


LinTiER. Librairie Plon, Paris. 3fr. 50c. 
Leaves from an Officer's Notebook. By E. CrawsHayY 
Witurams. Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 


A critic observed the other day that there is no such 
thing as “ war as it is.” For war is one thing to one man 
and a different thing to another—according to the indivi- 
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dual’s temperament. (He might well have added, “ and 
according to his circumstances.”) No doubt it is untrue 
that war is “all mud and blood and an agony of fatigue,” 
or that, as the same critic says, those at the front are “ in 
a league to hide from those at home some extreme, mysterious 
horror, which is ‘ really ’ war, something which, if it leaked 
out, would make the world lay down its arms on the spot 
and the nations kiss and be friends.” And yet—is there 
not such a measure of horror in it, after all, without any 
“mystery” or “leaking-out,” as would produce that 
effect in a sane world—or even a world that realised ? 
The writers of the two volumes before us, at any rate, 
leave us in no uncertainty as to their opinion. 

M. Paul Lintier was a young student of Lyons, a man 
of remarkable promise in literature. He served from 
the beginning with a battery of 75’s, and was killed beside 
his gun in 1916 at the age of twenty-three. His first 
war-book, Ma Piéce, published immediately after his 
death, made a great stir. It was discussed everywhere, 
translated abroad, acclaimed by all the critics, crowned 
by the Academy. Le Tube 1233 will not diminish his 
fame. It is a sad diary of the winter months of 1915-16 
in Lorraine and Alsace. It does not strive after effect 
by piling up sensational horrors. It contains no fierce 
diatribes against war or against the Germans, and no 
“ grousings.”” One is simply filled, as one reads through 
the record of the daily life of the handful of gunners who 
make up the cast of the tragedy, with an immense pity 
for the human suffering, a bitter resentment at the waste 
and futility of it all. One feels, too, in an extraordinary 
way the deadening monotony of this existence. “‘ Certes, 
l’ennui,” says M. Lintier, “ n’aura pas été un des moindres 
maux qu’aient connus les soldats de cette guerre. Pour 
ttre sincére, le carnet de souvenirs d’un combattant ne 
devra pas étre exempt de beaucoup de monotonie.” And 
perhaps for the artilleryman, far away from, and generally 
out of sight of, his target, this feeling is worse even than 
for the infantry, who have sometimes the comparative 
relief of “ going over the top” and of engaging the enemy 
at close quarters. But the most powerful effect conveyed 
by M. Lintier’s pen is the impression that these men are 
for ever being hunted. The sense of being hunted is common 
enough, of course, with all who have been much under 
shell-fire, and it becomes stronger when one has little or 
no opportunity of being oneself the hunter at the same 
time. A very great part of the warfare of to-day consists, 
if the truth be told, in trying—or merely in effortless hoping 
—to escape destruction. And to crouch in a trench amid 
stink and roar, watching the pounding of earth, the smashing 
of trees and rocks, wondering, with as much sang-froid 
as you can muster up, how soon you will be pounded or 
smashed yourself—this is not very agreeable, even if you 
have a humorous or a romantic temperament. It is a 
common experience, of course, but it is horrible, and it 
is not surprising that some of those who have been through 
it should think it sufficiently horrible to make the world 
lay down its arms—if only “the world” could see it! 

Captain Crawshay Williams writes in a lighter vein, 
though his hatred of war is frequently and_ seriously 
expressed. He is very critical—critical of himself, of 
Britain, of Prussianism, of politicians, of the Press, and 
of a hundred other things. Most of the criticisms are 
sound enough, though he has at times a slightly sententious 
style, which irritates. Of the actual “horrors of war,” 
he confesses he has not seen very much. He was attached 
to a battery near Ypres for a week or two’s instruction, 
and later was in Egypt with his own battery, until he moved 
up into action against the Turks in Sinai. The chapter 
on the Sinai fighting is the best part of the book, and gives 
a remarkably interesting picture of what it looked like 








from the British gunner’s point of view. Afterwards he 
saw what the battlefield looked like when it was all over. 
“T gazed on a man lying huddled at my feet, half his skull 
shot away by shrapnel. ‘ You killed him,’ I said softly to 
myself. Another lay face upwards with a grim, set smile... . 
* You killed him,’ I said. Yet another was on his side, his 
head a mass of blood and flies. . As I looked at this 
corpse, to my utter horror it slowly and feebly raised a hand, 
and mechanically tried to brush away the crowding, obscene 
swarm of flies. I shuddered, and shouted to a medical 
officer near by : 

““«This chap’s alive. Can’t you do anything for him?’ 

‘The M.O. came up and looked at him sadly. 

““*No. He’s practically dead.’ 

«Put a bullet in his head,’ I begged. 

“But that could not be done.” 

“It is difficult,” as Captain Crawshay Williams says, 
“not to judge on a battlefield,” though, for that matter, 
he had judged long before, and had made up his mind that 
war is barbarism, no better than a drunken orgy, and that 
this war must be the last of such orgies. 


NEWMAN AND KEBLE 


Correspondence of John Henry Newman with John Keble 
and Others, 1839-1845. Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

This correspondence is the record of a death-bed. Most 
modern readers will feel that a great deal of the agony 
is over trifles: Jerusalem bishoprics, sermons on the 
Mass, the taurine bellowings of an exacerbated episcopate, 
the «xsthetic or devotional leanings of young curates to the 
superstitions of Rome—none of these looms at all largely 
in the eyes of a generation accustomed to the Kikuyu 
quarrel, the Modernist imbroglio, or the change in religion 
of Mr. R. J. Campbell. Yet it would be a mistake to 
dismiss these letters as of no importance. For they are 
writings of a man who had as acute an intellect, as subtle 
a moral judgment, and as balanced a temper as any man 
of his time or ours—and they are the letters of his death-bed. 
Death always has its dignity. Even in war-time you can 
hear the poor people in tubes or trams discussing some 
tragic murder or some sordid and disgraceful death with 
an awareness of the supremacy of death; and if this be 
true of physical death, it is much truer of that spiritual 
destitution which is known as Newman’s conversion to the 
Church of Rome. 

From the point of view of psychology and of art, 
what is important is not whether Newman was really 
occupied with great ventures—that is a_ philosophical 
and theological problem. What is important is that 
this man, supreme artist as he was in some directions, 
consummate thinker, and a man of a personality comparable 
to Wesley or Francis or Swift, believed that his struggle 
was of infinite importance; believed that all the moral 
and religious problems of the universe were involved in 
his decision. Not that Newman was so stupid or so bigoted 
as to believe that a man’s salvation depended on his belonging 
to a particular Church. What he believed was that for a 
man to ally himself to, or continue to acquiesce in, a system 
he knew to be wrong was to imperil his soul. The issue 
really is simple, and the generous and sympathetic 
freethinker will admit that Newman in no way exaggerated 
the enormous importance of his problem for himself. 

There rests the immediate problem—there is the secret 
of Newman. If you can be deaf and blind to the 
man’s infinite charm, to his astonishing dialectical gift, 
to his almost unexampled sympathy, you can put this 
book and all other Newman books aside. But if you 
feel, as do most who have read a line of his personal writing, 
that Newman is more like one of the great characters of 
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art than of this humdrum life, you will devour every line 
of this book, as you would read anything and everything 
which told you more of Don Quixote, of Hamlet, of 
Caponsacchi, or of Peer Gynt. These letters are not so 
entrancing as those that have already been published, 
They consist in the main of letters which were regarded 
as too personal for publication in Mrs. Morley’s col- 
lection. A great number are to Keble, and give a very 
vivid and attractive picture of the relationship between 
the two men. They reveal Newman as we have learnt 
to know him—sensitive and scrupulous. We have no 
patience with those robust people who profess to admire 
Newman and yet say, ‘‘ What a pity he missed the discipline 
of the English Public School!” One cannot go through 
the names of the great men of last century without 
noticing that many of the greatest were either never sent to a 
Public School or had a hell of a time there, and said so. 
It is impossible to estimate what we may owe to Newman’s 
abstention from Public School. He might have been another 
Manning or even a Gladstone—one of those useful great 
men who light their lamps industriously at the despised 
altars of the outsiders. As it is, we have no doubt that the 
atmosphere of unusualness which all felt about him was 
due to his scrupulousness never having been hardened, 
or his sensitive passion for truth and justice blunted, by 
the machine-like efficiency of school-life. 

The book is welcome, too, for throwing additional light 
on the essential humanity and sweetness of that strange 
person, Pusey. Most of the Tractarians are obviously 
full red-blooded, confident men. Faber, Ward, Froude, 
and Oakley are all redoubtable human beings—and the 
true centres of the movement. Keble, Newman, and 
Church had no lack of virility or of human sympathy. 
But Pusey has sometimes scemed almost inhuman, and 
there are revelations as to his methods of self-discipline 
which horrify the sane readers of his life. But in this 
volume one sees Pusey as the anxious husband and the 
tender father, and as a friend so devoted that he insisted 
on regarding Newman’s conversion as “a special call.” 
When one reads the passage describing his attitude to 
his friend’s falling-away, and realises the manner in which 
scientific or philosophical heretics are sometimes treated, 
one feels that theology is not such a burdening study 
after all. 


MILITANT DEMOCRACY 


Democracy After the War. By J. A. Horson. Allen and 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hobson’s book is a trumpet-call to Labour and to 
democrats. He has the pacifist’s habit of thinking in 
military metaphors; he has the pacifist’s vision of the 
world as a battleficld. Society is for him a citadel in 
which the forces of reaction are cternally entrenched and 
which the hosts of democracy are cternally besieging. 
In the keep, directing operations, are the drawers of rent 
and dividends, the knights of the great order of unearned 
increment, while upon the battlements, fighting under 
the banner of the three Golden Balls, is the great army 
of the mercenaries of capitalism, the schoolmasters, parsons, 
editors and journalists of the yellow pennant, lawyers, 
civil servants, brewers, soldiers, and tame labour leaders. 
Outside is the army of the proletariat, for the most part 
a distracted and leaderless flock of sheep, making vague 
and unco-ordinated attacks first upon one side and then 
upon the other, occasionally storming one of the outer 
defences, but always flung back from the inner citadel 
either through the wiles of the defenders or a well-timed 
sally. 


The intellectual democrat is a little too pugnacious, 
He makes democracy too persistently militant, and over- 
stresses the preliminary work of struggle and destruction, 
Mr. Hobson speaks of the principle of democracy as pacific 
and co-operative, and in his mind’s eye no doubt he sees 
the vision of democratic society in which the be-all and 
end-all are not the struggle and strife, but the brotherhood 
of man with man. Before such a consummation is reached 
there must, of course, be a bitter struggle between the ins 
and the outs, and Mr. Hobson is perfectly right in trying 
to bring home to the outs the conditions under which they 
will alone be able to fight their way in. But there has been 
too much struggle and bitterness in the world; we should 
have liked to have seen the democrat girding himself for 
the fray more in sorrow than in anger, and endeavouring 
in his address to his followers before the battle to fix their 
minds upon the work of construction and co-operation, 
the end which alone can justify the fight. For the world 
is not going to gain very much if it is merely to exchange 
a selfish and selfless capitalism for a selfish and selfless 
democracy. 

That, however, is the only criticism which we have to 
make against Mr. Hobson’s book. Otherwise it is a most 
excellent tonic and warning to the world of labour and 
democracy, clear-sighted, vigorously written, well argued, 
and outspoken. Mr. Hobson divides his book into two 
parts: in the first, under the title of “The Enemies of 
Demecracy,” he shows us the organisation and constitution 
of the forces of reaction. He insists rightly upon the 
fact that these forces and their organisation are not simple, 
but extremely complicated. They do not rest upon a 
single basis either economic or political. They comprise 
such various divisions and battalions as Capitalism, 
Militarism, Imperialism, State Absolutism, Bureaucracy, 
and Legalism. They are interconnected and interlocked 
in such a way that they form a vicious circle of reaction, 
through which the economic, political, and social power 
becomes vested in a minority of the nation, to be used by 
them, often unconsciously, for their own profits and their 
own ends. Mr. Hobson argues that owing to this vicious 
circle “ effective democracy nowhere exists cither in the 
politics or industry of any nation. The forms of self- 
government, indeed, exist in Britain, France, America, 
and elsewhere with varying measures of completeness. 
But nowhere does the will of the people play freely through 
these forms.’ He believes that these forces, which hitherto 
have so effectively prevented the free play of the will of 
the people, will have been enormously strengthened by the 
war. He looks forward to an attempt to impose upon the 
people of this country a malignant form of economic and 
political society which he calls ‘ Prussian-Australianism. 
This is the society of the Closed Imperial or National State, 
in which the real power is in the hands of a few capitalists, 
working through their agents, the permanent bureaucracy 
and the Governments which they make and unmake, 
while the working-classes are deluded by various “ boons 
and benefits,” by scientific managemeut, and even by a 
“castrated Labour Government.” Mr. Hobson then turns 
in his second part to the problem of how democracy can 
break this vicious circle. Whatever one’s views as to his 
main thesis so far, one cannot but admit that much which 
he has to say in this part deserves the close attention of 
democrats and Labour Movements. The army of democracy 
has not fully realised hitherto the close intereonnection of 
the parts of the vicious circle. The forces of democracy 
have therefore dissipated their efforts, one wing looking 
only towards economic action, and the other only towards 
political. Mr. Hobson sketches the kind of co-ordinated 
effort required if democracy is ever going to break the 
vicious circle opposed to it. 
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THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


The Turkish Empire: Its Growth and Decay. By Lorp 
Everstey. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


The English reader who wishes to learn the facts of 
Turkish history is not embarrassed with riches; and 
there is ample room for a historian who will retell 
the story of the Ottoman Empire. Lord Eversley is the 
first to acknowledge that it is literally a question of 
“retelling” the story, for he, like every other writer of 
Turkish history, owes an immense debt to Von Hammer's 
eighteen volumes. He has been wise in frankly basing 
his narrative on this great German work; and the result is 
a valuable and useful book, a plain statement in which 
the writer does not obtrude unnecessarily or impertinently 
his own views or theories. Lord Eversley also has some 
special qualifications for writing the history of the more 
recent scenes in the decline of Turkey, for as long ago as 1855 
he was travelling in the Near East, and throughout his 
political career remained in touch with Near Eastern 
politics. 

The history of the growth and decay of the Empire 
raises some interesting questions. Its period of growth 
was by no means short. If we reckon the Turkish Empire 
as born with the Sultanate of Othman in 1288, it continued 
to grow steadily for three centuries, reaching its greatest 
extent in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, when 
Sokolli was Grand Vizier and Selim, “* the Sot,”’ was Sultan. 
Its decay has been no less steady and gradual, for it has 
been dying for 325 years and is still dying. Lord Eversley in 
a retrospective last chapter tries to enumerate the causes 
of both the growth and the decay, and although we agree 
with most of his conclusions, we think that he hardly 
brings out with sufficient clearness the most striking 
and important features in this curious story of im- 
perial incompetence. A detailed history, such as this 
is, of the Ottoman Empire is a nauseating book: it 
reeks with blood. With the Turks themselves war and 
the most fiendish massacres have always gone hand in 
hand: and their early opponents were not much better. 
Thus, in the sixfeenth century, when the people of Tunis 
invited the Emperor to help them expel the Turks, he 
proceeded to do so, and then massacred thirty thousand 
of the innocent inhabitants and sold ten thousand of the 
survivors as slaves. After reading the first two hundred 
pages of this book, one begins to wonder how slaughter, 
carried on with such persistence and thoroughness, left any 
inhabitants at all in Eastern Europe and Western Asia. 
Now, the curious thing is that this Empire, which, because it 
was founded and based upon nothing but the sword and 
the cannon, was doomed even at its zenith, has yet con- 
trived to postpone for so many years its well-merited and 
final destruction. The truth is that this was due to no 
merit in the Turk himself. In the reign of the greatest 
Sultan, Solyman the Magnificent, his Grand Vizier claimed 
the kingdom of Hungary in the following arrogant words : 
“It is not the crown that makes the king, it is the sword. 
It is the sword that brings men into subjection ; and what 
the sword has won the sword will keep.” But that the 
Ottoman sword won so much and has kept it as long as it 
did has been due far more to the weakness, disunion, and 
folly of other peoples than to any military or other greatness 
in the Turks themselves. Lord Eversley is certainly 
correct in his judgment that the Ottoman armies would 
never have succeeded in creating an empire in Europe if 
the Christian peoples had made any kind of united resist- 
ance. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
Serbian contingent was one of the most loyal and hardest 
fighting in the Ottoman armies which carved out an empire 
in Europe and Asia. Only once in six centuries were the 
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Balkan peoples united, and that was for a brief moment 
in 1912 when the Turk was all but finally driven out of 
Europe. That fact is significant. It is even more signifi- 
cant that for six centuries the greater Powers of Europe have 
never once been united, and that throughout that time one 
or other of them has always been endeavouring to use the 
Turk as a pawn or a weapon in the military or diplomatic 
game. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Correspondence of Sir Arthur Helps. Edited by E. A. Heirs. John 
Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

After pushing his way through some fifty pages of dull letters written 
from and to the Victorianly eminent author of Friends in Council, 
the persevering reader will find himself flicked into delighted attention 
by coming upon a page and a half of rollicking nonsense dated 1848 
and signed ‘*‘ John Ruskin.” This and a few others by the same 
wonderful hand shine like jewels in the mud, along with and more 
brightly than some good scraps of Carlyle, two or three capital letters 
from Froude (including a ferocious attack upon British South African 
manners in the Seventies, and one or two from John Morley and 
George Venables. But does Mr. E. A. Helps seriously ask us to believe 
that his father’s mailbag was so poor in content as this selection im- 
plies? Or are we to blame the editor, who has made numerous mis- 
takes in transcription and had never heard of Henry James the Elder 
or the Notes of a Son and Brother? Sir Arthur Helps seems to have 
known a great many prominent contemporaries. He sent them his 
books. Some took care to acknowledge them before allowing them- 
selves time to read; others praised them generously, and in terms 
that sound strange to-day, while Helps in the meantime was writing 
letters which are certainly as poor as any that could be found in the 
published correspondence of the epoch of the great and good. Helps 
was assuredly a good soul and a trusty friend. He had notions about 
sanitation and social improvement, was a conscientious public servant 
and could write acceptably about the obvious. But one is bound to 
conclude that this volume furnishes striking evidence of the finality 
with which a reputation can be judged in forty years. 


THE CITY 


HE investment markets continue to improve, and in 
most sections the fall that occurred a month ago 
has now been recovered. Holders of Russian Loans 
have been much cheered by the payment of their January 
coupons. Brazilian investmehts are improving still further 
on the continued rise inthe exchange. There has been a sharp 
break in prices in New York, where the investing public has 
not yet become accustomed to war conditions. The general 
feeling on the part of the financial community with regard 
to the taking over by the Government of all the American 
railroads is reflected by a speech of the President of the 
National City Bank (America’s greatest bank) in which he 
said; “It looks as though the railways have passed for 
ever from private control; whether this is good remains to 
be seen.”’ It is stated that the Republican party intends to 
fight on the subject of the control of the railroads as soon as 
the war is over. This idea may commend itself to a political 
party here in search of a policy. In one or two directions 
progress is being made in the way of regulating the foreign 
exchanges, the Argentine rate having fallen nearly a penny 
per gold dollar since the transaction referred to in a subse- 
quent note, whilst the Swiss and Scandinavian rates have 
moved a little in favour of London. Madrid, however, still 
gives only 19} pesetas to the £, as compared with 26 or 27 
before the war. Shipping shares are firmer on the belief that 
an increase will shortly be announced in the “ blue book 
rates’ paid for requisitioned vessels. Brewery stocks are 
firmer than ever, and there is a steady demand for iron and 
steel shares. A share that seems worth buying is Murex 
Company, the fully-paid 5s. share being quoted at lds. 6d. 
This ore-separation company has had a chequered past, but 
is now doing a most lucrative business with long time con- 
tracts in hand, and a dividend of at least 20 per cent. should 
be forthcoming in respect of last year. 
* * ** 


The list of quotations of 387 representative investment 
securities compiled monthly by the Banker's Magazine 
shows that during 1917 there was a decline in the credit value 
of these securities of one hundred and fifty-eight millions 





sterling, which follows upon a decline of one hundred and 
forty-nine millions in 1916. Stated thus baldly, however, it 
gives quite a false idea of price movements during the year, 
for practically the whole of this fall is accounted for by the 
drop in the price of American railway shares and bonds 
which, for the thirty-three securities selected, amounts to 
one hundred and sixty millions. Expressed in percentages, 
American railway shares have fallen in value during the 
year by 37 per cent. and bonds 12 per cent. Among British 
securities, the greatest fall is shown by Home Rail ordinary 
stocks—viz., 4.3 per cent., whilst electric light and power 
companies have risen 15} per cent., insurance companies 14} 
per cent., shipping 9 per cent., and last, but not least, brewery 
stocks 41 per cent. 
as te aE 

The purchase by the French and British Governments of 
the Argentine surplus grain crop gives rise to a very interest- 
ing financial operation. The Argentine Government will 
give the Allies credit for two hundred million Argentine gold 
dollars (say forty millions sterling), reckoning interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent. According to the Buenos Ayres papers, 
this credit is for two years and will be gradually liquidated 
by the Allied Governments paying, as they become due, the 
interest coupons on Argentine Government Bonds held in 
Allied countries, including the five million 6 per cent. 
Treasury Bonds which are repayable on May 15th, 1920, 
most of which are now held in the United States. 


* * * 


As the war drags on, further Government financing 
becomes necessary throughout the world, for the financial 
consequences of the war are by no means limited to the 
belligerents. The French Government has just made an 
issue of eight millions sterling of twelve months Treasury 
Bills, almost wholly in replacement of bills falling due on the 
15th inst. The new Bills were offered at a discount of 5} per 
cent. per annum—viz., £94 15s., at which they give a return 
of about £5 10s. 10d. per cent., and were immediately over- 
subscribed. In Switzerland the subscription lists of fthe 


-eighth Mobilisation Loan are now open, the amount offered 


being one hundred million francs on a basis to yield 5 per 
cent. The mannerin which some of the neutral countries are 
feeling the effects of the war is shown by the following extract 
from a letter which I have received from a Dutch corre- 
spondent : 

Perhaps you have learned that a new 4} per cent. War Loan will be 
issued in this country, in consequence of the great need of money for 
the mobilisation of our Army, and further, for the distribution of 
several kinds of things, such as food, coal, etc., so that this issue will 
amount to 500,000,000 florins. Though we have no war, the debt of 
our country has been more than doubled in consequence of the present 
conflict. I believe it has gone up from 700 to about 2,000 millions. 


a ms oa 

The Mexican Eagle Oil Company (Lord Cowdray’s concern) 
is probably the only Mexican undertaking of any magnitude 
which is making profits, but its profits are enormous. The 
Company does not suffer from the heavy depreciation of 
Mexican currency, for it is able to sell its oil on a gold basis, 
but how it has managed to keep its operations free from dis- 
turbances arising from the various bodies of revolutionaries 
is not disclosed. The profits, after allowing for depreciation, 
have risen from a little over £500,000 during the year ended 
June, 1914, to £1,300,000 for the year ended June, 1917; 
and the dividend on both the Preference Shares and the 
Ordinary Shares, which in 1914 was 8 per cent. and last year 
16 per cent., is now increased to 20 per cent. The Company 
being registered under Mexican law (its correct name 18 
Compaiiia Mexicana de Petroleo “ El Aguila,” §.A.), it does 
not come under the provisions of the excess profits duty, 
which means the gain of some hundreds of thousands to the 
shareholders and a corresponding loss to the Treasury. The 
case of this Company supports the contention that the excess 
profits duty in its present form cannot possibly continue 
after the war, for it is equivalent to a big subsidy to under- 
takings which register under the Company Laws of other 
countries, and is a powerful incitement to those in control 
of existing companies operating abroad to liquidate the home 
company and form one in the country or dominion which is 
the seat of their trading operations. Emit Davies. 
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A NATIONAL NEED !! 











AT THE HEART OF THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE 


in the geographical centre ot 
the County of London stands 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL 


which is to-day in dire need. 





In your charitable zeal for the alleviation of 
the various forms of suffering inflicted by this 
terrible War, please do not forget the needs of 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL 


which is not only tending the wounded, but is 





“ 


also “‘carrying on,” as far as its resources 





permit, its regular medical and surgical treat- 





ment of the poorest section of the community, 














T= running expenses of the Hospital have enormously increased 
since 1914, and in order not to curtail the work which is being 
done for the sick and poor of South London, additional subscriptions 
and donations are absolutely necessary. 


PLEASE SEND A CHEQUE PAYABLE TO THE 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL 


To the Chairman 


Viscount HAMBLEDEN, King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill, S.E. 5. 


COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on THE PHILO- 

SOPHY OF LOGICAL ATOMISM, by Hon. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S., will be delivered at 
Dr. WILLIAMS’ LIBRARY, GORDON SovaRE, W.C. I, on 
Tuesday Evenings at 5 o'clock. 


January 22nd.—‘ Facts and Propositions.” 

January 29th.—‘‘ Particulars, Predicates, and Relations.” 

February 5th.—‘‘ Atomic and Molecular Propositions.” 

February 12th—‘' Propositions and Facts with more than one Verb ; 

Beliefs, &c."’ 

February 19th.—‘‘ General Propositions and Existence.” 

January 26th.—‘ Descriptions, Incomplete Symbols.” 

March 5th.—‘‘ The Theory of Types and Symbolism: Classes.” 

March 12th.—“‘ Excursus into Metaphysics: What there is.” 
Tickets for the Course, {1. (Single Lecture, 3s.) 


University Students and School Teachers will be admitted to the 
Course on payment of a registration fee of 2s. 


The full Syllabus and Tickets can be obtained on application to 
the Honorary Secretary, Miss DoroTHyY WRINCH, 10, Mecklenburgh 
Square, W.C. 1; or at Dr. WinuiaMs’ LIBRARY on the evenings of 
the Lectures. 


FABIAN LECTURE. 


T ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, on 
Friday, January 25th. 


Jan. 25. “America and the War.” 
By PERCY ALDEN, M.P. 
; SYLLABUS. 

America in the Spring of 1916. The Change of Attitude in 1917. 
The Difference between the East and the Middle West and West. 
The Feeling in the Small Towns. The Effect of the Hearst Papers. 
Pro-German Propaganda. The Irish Question. The Labour Move- 
ment. What America is doing. What America Promises to do. 
America and the League to Enforce Peace. Is an Alliance with England 
Possible or Probable ? The Future of America in Relation to Europe, 
Mexico, and South America. 


This lecture is o en to visitors. Tickets may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Fabian Society,'25 Tothill Street, Westminster. 


OFFICE APPLIANCES & AIDS TO EFFICIENCY. 


‘*SU-TALL” SYSTEMS SOLVE SYSTEM SECRETS. 


PPLY for illustrated Catalogue List 50A of General Office 
Systems and Office and Library Furniture. Largest stocks in the 

City of London. Send a post card NOW! 
Jounson Taytor & Co., 
31 “Su-tall” Corner, 
Fore Street, London, E.C. 2. 


THE MULTIPOST STAMP AFFIXING MACHINE. 
T° prove to you how necessary is a reliable Postage or 


Insurance Stamp Affixing and Counting Machine, we are willing 
to send a MULTIPOST to you for 5 days’ free trial in your own office, 
on receipt of request. Say whether Postage or Insurance required, 
and {6 or £5 (the £5 has no counting device). Stamps in roll form 
obtainable at ANY Post Office.—THE MERKHAM TRADING Co., LTD., 
329 (N.S.) High Holborn, W.C. 


SHANNON EFFICIENCY DESKS & FILING CABINETS. 


KEYVERY device for the efficient conduct of and comfort in 

the Office is provided by the SHANNON, LIMITED, who 
are the recognised Leaders of the world’s Filing and Card Indexing 
Systems. Desks, Cabinets, Safes are fitted with Record Files, and a 
visit to their Showrooms at Ropemaker Street (close to Moorgate 
Street Station) is both interesting andinstructive. Tel. : L. Wall, 1533. 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


FLuort MACHINES can address your envelopes, 

wr: , &c., RAPIDLY and WITHOUT MISTAKES. Upwards 
of 1,000 different addresses per hour, according to size of machine and 
class of work, addressing automatically from a card index THE 
HAYWARD Co., 2 Clerkenwell Green, London, E.C. 


ENTRAL LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY.—Meetings 
every Sunday Morning at 11.15 at 19 BUCKINGHAM 


STREET, CHARING Cross. — RECONSTRUCTION 
AFTER THE WAR—THE ARTS. 
January 6th—Miss Janet Weakley, A.R.C.M.: “ The Future of 
Music.” 
January 13th—Mr. Tom Wilson: “ Architecture and the Applied 
Arts.” 
January zoth—Mr. William Poel: ‘‘ Theatre Reconstruction.”’ 
January 27th—Mr. C. Delisle Burns, M.A.: “ Literature and Social 
Reconstruction.” 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to THe New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions fro rata. 

communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers wishing to notify a change 
of address are particularly requested 
to write earlyin theweek. Notice ol 
change received later than Wednes- 
day in each week cannot be dealt with. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Ten Guineas per page, cols. and half cols. pro 
rata. Company Reports Twelve Guineas. Pro- 
spectuses Fifteen Guineas. 





EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, Etc., are charged at the 
rate of 8d. per line tor a single insertion, or 8/- per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 
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The Co-operative Movement 
in Russia, by I. V. BUBNOFF. 


This book gives the History, Significance, 
and Character of the Russian Co-operative Movement up to 1917. 
162 pp. 37 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE RUSSIAN CO-OPERATOR, 83 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 
Head of the Department: Proressor E. J. URWICK. 

The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
one or two years. The Department has also arranged a special nine months’ course of 
training for Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section 
of the Ministry of Munitions. 

For full particulars apply to the Secretary, London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Clare Market, Kingswav, W.C. 2. 

In Lent Term a special course of Ten Lectures will be given on 

INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
on Mondays at 5 p.m., beginning 14th January, open to the public, fee 12/6. This 
course will deal with Trade Unionism, Factory Acts and the Legal Minimum Wage, 
from different points of view. 

A class for the discussion of problems connected with Welfare Work will be held 
under the direction of Miss Harrison, Special Tutor for Welfare Work, on Tuesdays at 
éne. beginning 15th January, when an Inaugural Lecture will be given by Mr. Sidney 

ebb on 

_ WELFARE WORK IN RELATION TO ORGANISED LABOUR. 
Admission to the Lecture free, without ticket ; to the class 10/6. 


? MINISTRY OF FOOD. 
A special course of Seven Lectures, arranged in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Food, will be given at the London School of Economics, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C., on 
PROBLEMS OF FOOD CONTROL IN TIME OF WAR 
on Wednesdays at 5 p.m., beginning 16th January. This will be open to the public 
without fee or ticket. 
I.—The Food Problem in War Time. 
h By Mr. Sipney Wess. 
IIl.—The Development of the Situation in England up to the Formation 
of the Ministry of Food. 
By Mr. G. E, UnpERHILL. 
III.—Public Kitchens. 
By Mrs. C. S. Pret. 
I1V.—Foreign Systems of Food Control. 
y Mr. T. McKinnon Woon. 
V.—The Control of Bread and Flour, and Sugar, with special reference to 
the duties of Local Authorities. 
By Mr. A. FARQUHARSON. 
V1.—The Control of Meat, Milk and Fats. 
vas By Mr. Wise. 


—Food Economy. 
By Sir ArtHUR Yarp, K.B.E. 

, Syiine sent on application to the Secretary of the London School of Economics 

as above 


Ty 
[JNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
EVENING COURSE IN SOCIAL STUDY. 

The Course for the present Session includes Modern Social and Industrial History, 
General Psychology, and Special Problems of Psychology, Social Ethics, the Econo- 
mics of Industrial Life, Modern Social and Industrial Legislation, and Political Science. 
2 Information as to hours, fees, etc,, may be obtained from the SECRETARY TO THE 

ENATE, 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 

A two years’ course of training is given, qualifying for a diploma. This comprises 
lectures and practical work, and is suitable for various branches of public and social 
service, including Factory Welfare Supervision. 

Miss H. Srory, Hon. Secretary, 30 Lilybank Gardens, Glasgow. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); 

Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A residential College providing a 
year’s professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes preparation 
for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ 
Diploma of the London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching 
Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subj in hools in Cambridge. 
The New Term begins January 15th. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
= 1 souaines on application to the Principat, Training College, Wollaston Road, 
ambridge. 














“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 
RAINING SCHEME AND LECTURE CENTRE for Teachers 
and Social Workers, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Mansfield House, Canning 


Town, opens next term as a Residence for Students of Educational and Social 
Problems. Special preparation of Teachers for Continuation Classes and Club Work. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


T= SOUTH LONDON HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, South Side, 
Clapham Common, S,W. 4 (80 beds).—A General Hospital for W 
Children officered by Medical Women. —— a 
PROBATIONERS are received at the age of 19 years, or in exceptional circumstances 
at the age of 18. Certificate given on satisfactory completion of two years’ course 
SHORT PERIODS OF TRAINING CAN BE ARRANGED FOR INTENDING 
HEALTH VISITORS. 
For full particulars of Training, Salary, etc., apply to the Matron, 

ITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL MIDWIFERY 
SCHOOL, City Road, E.C. 1.—Medical Students admitted to Hospital Practice 
with Operative Midwifery and Obstetrical Complications. Pupils trained as 

Midwives and Monthly Nurses, in accordance with Central Midwives Board Regula- 
tions. Certificates awarded as required by Examining Bodies. Private Wards for 
paying pati —For prospectus apply to E. Lionet Brown, Secretary. 


T= PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 

NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen, 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.—Ladies trained 
as Children’s Nurses, Fee: £35 for Six Months’ Course. Training is suitable 
for Infant Welfare Workers. and can be continued in Babies’ Welcomes attached 

to Association.—Apply to Hon. Secretary, Liverpool Ladies’ Sanitary Assoeiation 
(Incorporated), 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool, 


URSERY NURSES FOR CHILDREN.—A short Practical 
Course of six months in Care of Infants and Scientific Nursery Methods, 
Certificates given; good posts found; fees moderate. Apply for particulars 

of training, Mrs. BERNARD Mote, St. Mary's Nursery College, Belsize Lane, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W. tere i ee , 
NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 

Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Employment Bureav, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 
A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three months. __ 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherhood includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. The care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 

INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 
Kinec's Cross -  - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1, 























BATTERSEA - 111 Bridge Road, West Battersea, S.W. 
HAMMERSMITH - . 161 Sulgrave Road, W. 
MARYLEBONE - 39 Lisson Street, W. 


152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 
49 Church Street, Minories, E. 


SHOREDITCH - 


STEPNEY - - . 
Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N. 


Mrs. Micuetv. 
SCHOOLS. 
TWO PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS. 


UnpDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT, 


EINSTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 2 Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park, 
W. 2.—Pupils educated on free lines. Self-discipline, Self-government, Co- 
operation, Brotherhood, Independence of Thought and Judgment, Next term 

begins January 17th. Preparation for Universities, if desired. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, etc., 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. Next term begins January 


15th, 
Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. o 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Spring Term begins on Thursday, January 17th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 





) agp LADY, having received English Girls for 12 years in 
Paris, continues in England. Healthy situation, charming country aspect, 
French habitually spoken. Lessons in French language, literature and history. 
Also special lectures on French and Italian art. Exceptional references : Sir Oliver 
Lodge and others.—Address Directrice, 14 North Square, Hampstead Way. N.W. 4, 





Day Continuation School also opens in connection with Mansfield House R 

Course of Public Lectures given at 11 Tavistock Square, on Tuesday evenings, recom- 
mencing Tuesday, January 22nd. For particulars apply Hon. Dean, Mrs. MACKENZIE, 
M.A. Tutor: Miss MARGARET Fropsuam, B.Sc. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A. : Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 


Road, E.1. Unrverstry Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and ENnGINgEER- 
1nG for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 
i ek ee eee ee 





OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examinations 
in the above subjects held by the Incorporated Society. Practical experience is 

gained at two large London Hospitals.—For further particulars apply to A. W. Brown, 
36 Pembridge Villas, London, W.11. Telephone, 3948 Park. 


Laas, 





Ze MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and .TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists rovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROP LITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel..: Central 1565. wi one 
OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Matrtuustan Leacue, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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